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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


conssiibliciaiad 
HE constitutional crisis which we have so often predicted in 
England has suddenly arrived in Prussia. The Prussian Peers, 

after defying the people for sixteen years with perfect impunity, 
have become inconvenient to the statesmen, and are to be crushed 
like eggs. The Government, moved by a cry from the entire 
people, last year introduced a Bill suppressing the squirearchical 
government of the counties, and especially the hereditary jurisdic- 
tions, and replacing them by Councils elected by a widely extended 
suffrage. The Lower House, after making one or two concessions 
to Conservatives, passed the Bill, and it was expected that the 
Upper House would abstain from opposition. The Peers, how- 
ever, say very justly that the Government is making the road 
easy for Republicans, and they first endeavoured to talk the 
Bill out, then introduced amendments analysed elsewhere and in- 
tended to be destructive, and finally threw it out by 145 to 18. As 
the King had informed the House that he must have his Bill 
passed, he naturally feels insulted; he has prorogued the Chambers, 
and on their reassembling on November 12th, he will order the re- 
introduction of the Bill, which will then be passed, the Govern- 
ment ‘ employing all constitutional means” to sweep it through. 





It is understood that the King stands prepared to 
swamp the Upper House by an immense creation of Peers, 
150 at least, but it is possible that a much stronger 
measure may be adopted. The King, as he said himself, 
“never was a Junker,” Prince Bismarck is weary of opposition 
from a knot of irresponsible old gentlemen, and the people detest 
the Upper House as an obstacle to reasonable reform. It would 
not be difficult therefore to carry out a change over which the 
Chancellor is known to have reflected, and abolish the Prussian 
Parliament altogether, substituting for it the Imperial one. This 
course will almost certainly be adopted if the increased House 
should prove as refractory as the present one, which is exceedingly 
likely, the Junker caste being very homogeneous in opinion, and 
‘on certain points persistent to the extreme of obstinacy. In any 
case, the authority and position of the dominant caste of Prussia 
aust receive a severe blow, to the indefinite benefit of a country 
which needs first of all to be rid of feudalism. 


The French papers are full of stories as to coming changes in 
the Constitution. The best authenticated of them is contained in 
a letter attributed to M. Thiers’ private secretary and intimate 
friend, M. Barthélémy St. Hilaire, who advises that the Republic 
should be definitively proclaimed; that M. Thiers should be 
appointed President for four years; that the Assembly should be 
renewed by thirds every year, the first election to take place in 
1873 ; and that a Second Chamber should be created, after inquiry 
by a Commission. This is a reasonable scheme enough, with the 
single serious drawback that the Chamber would always in serious 
crises be out of complete accord with the country, and it may 
possibly be carried. The Radicals say that M. Gambetta will 
resist, hoping that a total dissolution would return a majority 
pledged to his elevation; but M. Gambetta in action is a cautious 
politician, and may well consider that the definitive establishment 
of the Republic, with the certainty of his election in 1876, offers 





the friends of centralisation will have a majority of nearly 50, 
while the only State wholly opposed to the change is the Canton 
Vaud, which sends ten opponents of the measure and not one sup- 
porter. It must be remembered, however, that when the Council 
has passed the new Constitution it has still to be submitted to the 
whole people, who may reject it again, as they did this year. Many 
of the members are returned by very narrow majorities, opinion 
being still deeply divided on the advantage of the reform. It 
would improve the army and make education universal, but it 
would diminish the very strong and very useful municipal feeling 
of the Cantons. 


The Bien Public, supposed to be an organ of M. Thiers, but 
really we fancy an organ of men about M. Thiers, suggests that 
universal suffrage should be limited by the adoption of twenty- 
five as the minimum age of the voter. Should this proposal be 
serious, it will be an immense advantage to the Imperialists, who 
have always been consistent in refusing to narrow the suffrage in 
avy way whatever, and who will consider that a vote so limited does 
not in any way represent France. We cannot believe, however, 
that the plan will be accepted, for this very obvious reason. The 
single political advantage of universal suffrage is, that it reconciles 
representation and physical force, that the Council or man so elected 
has behind it or him the strength of the nation. ‘To exclude all 
between twenty-one and twenty-five, is to exclude at least four- 
sixths of the whole fighting class, and place 1,200,000 young and 
powerful men outside the Constitution. That has been done in 
Spain, and the consequence is that the young, who are mainly 
Republicans, being unable to vote, descend into the streets. 


The Duke of Marlborough is ill at ease with himself. As 
our readers will remember, his agent issued a circular, stat- 
ing that as the labourers were “ putting forward question- 
able demands,” he should place his cottages in the hands 
of his farmers, who also would have the right of granting 
or withholding all allotments. The entire Press cried shame! 
and the Duke, though too dignified to acknowledge an error, 
seems to have been impressed, for on the Attorney- 
General recapitulating the facts, he comes forward in the 
Times to defend himself. His letter is of the foggiest 
kind, but it does contain a statement that he will not give 
up the control of his cottages—that is, that he surrenders the 
point at issue—and an admission that labourers have a right te 
combine if they like, and a half promise that the farmers’ right to 
grant allotments shall be an addition to his own practice of grant- 
ing them. It is, we are willing to believe, a well-meant apology 
for a mistake which has produced most serious mischief, and 
which the Duke would have done better to acknowledge frankly. 
It is not for Dukes to join the middle-class in bearing-down the 
poor. 

The Duke of Marlborough is quite hurt in his mind by two 
statements made by the Attorney-General. Sir J. Coleridge, who 
has read history, said the Marlborough estates were granted to 
the Churchills by the State, a statement which his Grace blankly 
denies. ‘‘They were never granted by the State,” but are his 
own private property. As Blenheim certainly was given to 
the first Duke in reward for services, and was paid for out 
of a vote in supply, we can only imagine that the present 
Duke has never read the history of the only Churchill who 
ever had a claim upon the nation. Sir John, moreover, 
called his opponent a Tory, and the Duke is evidently mach 
annoyed by the epithet. The Attorney-General therefore with- 
draws it, and journalists must henceforward remember that the 
Duke, though he sits in Mr. Disraeli’s Cabinets, and votes steadily 





with the Dake of Richmond, and opposes every liberal measure, 
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is all the while at heart ashamed of the party he assists to guide. | Baby”) relates another which, though less horrifying, suggests 
The feeling is extremely natural, but we hardly expected to see it lomg-continued oppression. It appears that the coolies on three 
avowed. — “ Pecans onset — generally from the valley of 
An Austrian correspondent of the Times, writing from Vienna, | they nee nas no rg to os ee RIS that 
confirms the view we expressed last week as to the fall of Midhat of hours. As they were, it is presumed, worked fora lon umber 
Pasha, He has been superseded because Mahmoud has again they grew oullen, and at hhaentiiel rata conyoecie-n cates 
aroused the Sultan’s defeated hopes # altering the succession elt teetstenal the eveintes ith habe, the eunsant amend 
in favour of his son. The . Austrian ” says this idea has become Indian ryots. Twenty armed policemen were sent to rescue him the 
mary ara tae son Sates, oh te ony Brags é Riot Act was read, and the police were ordered to charge. Actident. 
political life in Constantinople. He appears to be quite enw! ally, however, a policeman’s rifle went off, his comrades immediate] 
of the extreme danger involved in a proposal which would justify poured in a volley, and the coolies fled, leaving eleven of th Y 
every Turk in rebelling in favour of the eldest male, but seems| > to. on the field, five of them quite deed. Of come “4 
to believe that human nature being what it is, the change is | analien contnall their work, much ashamed of their pence: 
sure to be made at last. We doubt it. Even the moody, | .vduct, ‘The plain English of all that story is, that the coolies 
dreamy despot who is sacrificing Minister after Minister to md were overworked ; that they submitted as long as they thought 
fixed idea is scarcely prepared to let the Kaliphate, the real ‘overwork legal; that finding it was not, they threatened 6 
source of his power, pass out of the House of Othman, and the | overseer, and that they were then shot down till they went to. 
succession to that position is out of his otherwise absolute | work again. We must add that, according to the local journalist 
authority. A Pope of five is just as possible as a Kaliph of ten. | the coolies, armed only with sticks, attacked twenty policemen 
The Italians seem for once to have put themselves in the wrong | - pause pen ip ps poorer Sa pone ipo aie 
in a quarrel with the Pope. An International Commission is sit- | Sian’ dies ro o wack. , - 
ting in Paris to decide upon the best standard of measure. | ‘ Fe 
Each country sends members according to its population, but of| \{r, Baxter addressed his constituents at Montrose on Thursday 
course for physiological reasons no country can send less than one. | inan able, but unfortunately sordid speech. After recapitulating 
The Pope, as a sovereign prince, sent his representative, Father | the achievements of the Government, he intimated that Mr. Glad- 
Secchi, a savan of the first rank, but the Italians refused to sit | stone had, perhaps, other nice things in store ; thought that the 
with him. The Pope, they said, had no subjects, and no right to! Jaws of entail, primogeniture, and transfer required modifica- 
send a representative. The French members have protested, and) tion; objected to the concentration of masses of landed pro- 
a silent battle will, it is affirmed, be waged in all the Courts of perty in one hand; denied that landlords could be permittad 
Europe about the right of Father Secchi to talk at a big | any longer to rule the counties; and thought the time had arrived 
table about the best standard of measure, a subject upon | to settle the vexed question of the Appellate jurisdiction. He 
which his opinion would in any meeting of the Royal | quoted with pleasure statistics of reductions in clerical expendi- 
Society be heard with the greatest respect. We must say | ture, less than £100,000 in all, but wished for much larger savings 
we think the Italians in the wrong. They agreed that the Pope| in the Fleet and Army. ‘‘ We were not going to send soldiers to 
should be considered a sovereign prince, should receive embassies, | Autwerp, or Cronstadt, or Constantinople, and he hoped no sane 
and should be outside the law, and are bound by their own agree- | people believed any longer in invasion.” He wished for reduc- 
ment to imagine that he has subjects. If not, they are cheating | tions, so that “a generous and patriotic people might be rewarded 
the Treasury every time they “pass” the baggage of an Envoy | by a free breakfast-table or a substantial reduction of the income- 
accredited to the Vatican. tax.” Mr. Baxter would fight for a cause, we doubt not, in the 
TAL? BPE | toughest manner, but his speech is only an expansion of the old 
= Wateentiy + oes ae to on extracrdinary ales rogram birthright for a sana cian, Give up the 
decision. It is intended that the candidate for a degree who | freedom of the seas, if only you can reduce the income-tax, and let 








wishes for exemption from the Divinity examination on religious | Belgium be enslaved rather than pay sixpence a pound more for 


grounds shall be exempt, but who is to state the wish? Mr. | t Empi atrentel « ‘ome woriging 
Neate desired the student to have the power, as he, and not | ee ee 
his ancestors, particularly his female ancestors, are to feel the | a a a a ne 
conscientious objection ; but Congregation decided by 68 to 33 | Deanery of Winchester. Tho Rev. Joba Bromsten, the View of 
that the objection shall only be raised in the case of a minor by his | Witham, Essex, besides enjoying s high local reputation po 
—— a quate, we any Be, a8 We Giese wally ind parish priest and preacher, has been distinguished for some years 
of entirely different opinions. It comes, therefore, to this,—that accuse of the few Becnl-Chasth cleeevmsn oho esoehenes ently 
Seon ne Pking ae wes. d onan d ae wed bpd aay “ | liberal and sincerely orthodox. He was almost the only clergyman of 
paige ntclagesthes Donna se acige san, Smgee aap ae ME LS standing in England who spoke publicly and powerfully in favour 
yrorimce= Decadent aphapeie ety | —s #. ney is only | of disestablishing the Irish Church, an offence in the eyes of his 
one parallel that we know of to that decision, and that is the con- | Seattienien Gow which be lost his seat in Convocation. He recently 
duct of those Dissenters who hold it essential to their souls’ welfare | dineitih aes: iiieaniel: Mi auaiitin oul aie sane elite 
that they should freely elect their pastor, and then refuse women | read the damnatory clauses . ; z pecan 0 ed -" Y atte mang 
ss . . ’ 
permeation to vote at his election. | ing with emphatic assent all the believing clauses, and rumours 
The never-ending rain which has wearied and depressed all /were afloat of an intention to bring him into an Ecclesiastical 


Western Europe, has in the South, and especially in Italy, wrought | Court for his refusal. As, however, his conduct was heartily 
still more serious mischief. The rivers, many of which are above | approved by his congregation, and was in full accordance with 
the plain, having been dyked for centuries, have burst their banks, | the recorded opinions of the Archbishops, no steps were taken in 
and rushing down the valleys, have swept away everything, trees, | the matter, and the people of Witham continued to state their 
houses, and even churches, in their course. The Po in particular | belief, without adding words they did not believe at all. 


has flooded villages 20 feet deep, and it is said that two-thirds of | : = hi 
Mantua are under water, and sixty thousand people rendered home-|__ We regret to perceive that Mr. T. Hughes has intimated bo 
less. The Government, the municipalities, and the troops have | intention of retiring from the representation of Frome. “ 
exerted themselves to the utmost; but the same catastrophe occurs | Hughes stood originally for that little borough as a strong chure 1 
in every year either of unusual rain or unusual heat, the latter |™42 2nd advocate of co-operation, both of which seemed to his 
melting the snows too fast. Local observers attribute the evil Nonconforming and trading constituents very abstract ideas. 
to the gradual denudation of the hills, and as the experience of | Phey now think them pressing questions, so pressing that there is 
Persia and Spain demonstrates, they are in the right, but North | little chance of Mr. Hughes’ re-election. Unluckily for the party in 
Italy needs some remedy more speedy in its effects than replant- Frome, Mr. Hughes, with his usual generosity, decided to give 
ing. All dyked rivers need artificial channels to carry off the | the Liberal Committee the amplest opportunity of finding a more 
overspill, channels which are extremely expensive to build and | *¢ceptable candidate, and his decision having oozed out og 
therefore are neglected, but which will control any flood. | the spot, there is a quasi-electoral contest in the borough already, 
—_—__—_———_—_ | in which the Tories have the advantage of producing their man, 

The papers are full of stories of English cruelty and oppression. | while the Liberals are still seeking one. Blame is attributed to 
We give the worst of them all, the confession of Dr. J. Murray, | Mr. Hughes in the matter, but isin our judgment, due to him only 


a front place in our paper to-day ; but Mr. E. Jenkins (*‘Ginx’s| for giving up his seat from an almost Quixotic fidelity to party- 
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He should have fought it through, and relied on the consumers; and the power of aggregation. The two great parties were, 


against the distributors. 

Lord Penzance has resigned his seat as Judge of the Probate 
and Divorce Court, and will, it is believed, be succeeded by Baron 
Martin, to the immense relief of all criminals throughout Eng- 
land. The seat is probably of all the Judgeships the most diffi- 
cult one to fill. The work of the Probate Court is endless, and 
concerns, more or less directly, every family in England ; while in 
the Divorce Court the Judge must be something more than a good 
lawyer, or a patient investigator, or even an impartial man. He 
ought to be that rare character, a righteous man of the world, 
utterly careless of persons, and with an instinct for detecting false 
evidence. There is probably more flagrant perjury committed in 
the Divorce Court in any one year than in any other Court in five. 


A Geneva correspondent of the Daily News announces by 
telegraph that Bishop Mareilly has resigned his diocese of Geneva, 
on the ground that Mgr. Mermillod is now Bishop of that see. 
As he had previously informed the Council that he would appoint 
no Curés, that duty appertaining to the Bishop of Hebron, no 
surprise was felt; but the Council has again resolved to 
take no notice of Mgr. Mermillod, and has officially announced 
that it holds the Concordat at an end, and will exact an oath of 
submission to the laws and to the Government from all future 
curés, who are to be elected by their parishioners. The election, 
of course, will be a form, as the parishioners will elect the Bishop's 
nominee, but the oath is a mistake. The State has no rights over 
disestablished priests except in their capacity as citizens. 


Mr. Froude has gone to lecture on Ireland in the United 
States, and has been very warmly received. His notion is that 
American opinion is the herb which will heal the wounds of 
Ireland, and his object is to make this opinion sound, by showing 
that Ireland has herself to blame as well as England for her his- 
torical misfortunes. Mr. Froude’s object is a patriotic one, and 
he will, we doubt not, deliver some admirable lectures, but we 
question the judgment of his mission. Suppose him entirely suc- 
cessful, that he convinces the Americans that the penal laws were 
Irish offences, or that England has entirely repented her past sins, 
and what would be the result? That Ireland, instead of appealing 
to the Americans, with whom we can argue, and who know Irish- 
men as well as we do, would appeal to Frenchmen, with whom we 
cannot argue, and who do not know them. ‘That was the situa- 
tion up to 1844, and it was far worse for England than the 
present one. 


Sir Thomas Acland has made a very excellent, though, as we 
have elsewhere remarked, rather undecided, speech to the Broad- 
clist Agricultural Association. He evidently wishes to concede a 
considerable measure of tenant-right, though he prefers freedom 
of contract to Parliamentary legislation, and to give up the pre- 
servation of ground game, a point upon which we think opinion 
even among squires is becoming unanimous. He added, however, 
the curious remark that nobody should let his shootings; that only 
the landlord, his friends, and the tenants should shoot over the 
farms, which strikes us as a bit of sentimental feudalism. He 
appeared also—though on this point he was exceedingly cautious 
—willing to support any proposal for making land more readily 
saleable, but did not define how far he would go. As Sir Thomas 
is a representative man, however, his willingness even to hear 
proposals from that side implies much. 


Everything crosses the sea now-a-days, and we suppose the 
“horse epidemic” will. This is a disease apparently of the 
catarrh kind which has attacked the horses of New York and 
Philadelphia, and almost entirely suspended traffic. Thirty 
thousand horses were ill at one time, and the omnibuses could 
not run. The disease is seldom fatal, only 200 deaths 
being reported, but it is exceedingly embarrassing. Lon- 
don, for instance, if deprived of horses for a fortnight, 
would be at its wits’ end. We have as yet only tele- 
graphic accounts of the attack, and therefore no information 
a8 to the most important point, the mode in which the infection 
8 conveyed. It is certainly not conveyed by contact, or it could 
not have spread so swiftly over an entire city; while, for the 
Same reason, it can scarcely be diffused like cholera. The poison 
must be conveyed in the air. 


The Bishop of Gloucester at Bristol was on T aesday speaking 
to a diocesan conference at Cirencester on the position of the 
Church of England. He held that it was really divided into two 
parties, the High Church and the Low Church; the party often 


he thought, drawing together, partly out of hostility to the 
_“ common foe,” Socinianism, and partly out of a feeling that legal 
| prosecutions would never ensure either obedience or orthodoxy. 
The age was in favour of toleration, and they were almost com- 
pelled to be tolerant. There is some truth in this view, but the 
| Bishop confines his remarks too entirely to the Clerical order. If 
he will glance at the most important section of the Church, 
the laity, he will find that the Broad Church comprises great 
| numbers ; that it is extremely zealous, and quite capable of aggre- 
| gating itself into a party which will in the end make itself 
strongly felt both in State and Church. At this moment the diver- 
gence between the clergy and laity is greater and more dangerous 
than the divergence between any two parties in the Church, 
and this is true of the orthodox as well as of the sceptics. 


The agitation against the Income-'l'ax has always existed, but 
it appears to be curiously strong at present, when the tax is only 
fourpence. Mr. Massey, at Tiverton, has pledged himself—as we 
think, in a most reckless and unstatesmanlike manner—to its 
abolition. Sir J. Coleridge has been obliged to refuse peremp- 
torily and somewhat bitterly to pledge his vote on the tax; and 
even Mr. Baxter, a man with whom political economy is a faith, 
hesitates between the tax and a free breakfast-table. Sir J. 
Coleridge went the length of hinting that Sir Robert Peel had 
cheated the people into bearing it, and admitted that the only ob- 
jection to the removal of the tax was the necessity of filling the 
Treasury. Is not this going a little too far? The tax is a 
nuisance, no doubt, but no other except a tax on successions 
would keep up the equilibrium between rich and poor. Sir John 
Coleridge may drink tea all day, and still pay less to the State in 
proportion to the demand he makes on it for protection than his 
gardener does. Our system of indirect taxation is certainly the 
wisest ever devised, but it has this disadvantage,—that it taxes 
the multitude equally with the property-holders, who cause much 
more of the expenditure of the State. Nor do we quite compre- 
hend the charge against the tax of demoralising the people. The 
taxpayers are no more compelled to tell lies about their incomes 
than they are compelled to smuggle or to brew illicit whisky. 


We verily believe that if Sir John -Pakington were asked to 
deliver an address on spectrum analysis, the delight of speech- 
making would get the better of him, ahd he would utter enough 
words to fill a column of the Times. He can speak sometimes, but 
of late he has diluted his thoughts with words till all the former 
are held in solution, and to any but experts are invisible. We have 
read carefully a long speech of his delivered at Stourbridge on 
Monday, and have found but a single new thought, and that is a 
metaphor all topsy-turvy. ‘‘ It was a well-known principle,” he said, 
‘‘in mechanics that the strength of any machine was only equal to 
the strength of its weakest part, and the policy of Her Majesty's 
Government was much too prone to be biassed by the policy of the 
lowest section of their supporters, on which they were compelled 
to rely for support, and without which they could not carry on the 
government of the country.” The Radical therefore is at once 
the weakest and the strongest section in the Liberal chain, and 
Her Majesty's Government because it is weakest rely on it the 
most. In the same speech, Sir John affirmed that the Liberals 
moved on, but passed democratic measures, while the Conserva- 
tives improved things without trying to conciliate democratic sup- 
port. Is that, perchance, the reason why Sir John voted for, and 
Mr. Disraeli carried, household suffrage ? 


Mr. Gerard Sturt, Member for Dorsetshire, delivered a speech 
on Tuesday to his constituents about game and the labourers. 
On game he was frank and liberal, offering, as we understand 
him, to give up ground game altogether; but as to the labourers, 
he was frank without any liberality. He did not like this agita- 
tion, he said, because if it continued tenants would leave their 
farms and he must lower his rents, which he did not like at all. 
In other words, labourers are to pinch that Mr. Sturt may be 
fat. He did not mean that, we dare say, for he is kindly 
enough, and told the farmers plainly that he should keep his 
cottages, but that is what he said. 


We have once more to apologise to many kind correspondents 
whose communications it is simply impossible for us to insert, at 
all events this week. We do our best, but seven pages of letters 
on a single subject, the proposed Irish University, would tax our 
readers’ patience too far, and prematurely disgust them with 
a discussion sure to come, and sure also to tax everybody's patience, 
forbearance, and good temper. 








mentioned as the Broad Church lacking numbers, influence 


Consols were on Thursday 92} to 4. 
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James Murray, which, by good fortune, has attracted the 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. | nearied attention of journalists throughout the rong, 10 


—»——- 


create the active emotion which simil i ibed j 
seucseeims am wenee’. ich similar crimes described in 


the measured language of Blue-books have hitherto failed to. 
HERE is not now, we believe, in the world, one pirate | produce. This man, a Sanitary Inspector in Australia, upon 
vessel commanded by a European. In the far corners | whom individually we do not wish to bear hardly, for there ig 

of the Eastern Archipelago, in the less frequented Chinese | some evidence in his conduct of the repentance he so deeply 
waters, and in the Persian Gulf, small vessels manned by | needs, has given a deposition in the Water Police-Court of 
Malays, or Arabs, or Manillamen may still attack defenceless | Sydney which will, we believe, have more effect on opinion 
coasters, and may number among their crews some outcast | than the hundreds of similar stories any resident in China 
European or American; but the pirate of the ancient type, | could recall. He averred that in June, 1871, he owned the 
who dared intercept an Indiaman, and carried guns, and could | brig Carl, and went in her, shipping as surgeon, on a “ labour 
make himself annoying to a maritime power, is absolutely | cruise” to kidnap natives in the Southern Seas. The plan 
extinct, as extinct as the buccaneer who could exact ransom of action was to invite the Islanders to bring off provisions, 
from a city. The most gainful and picturesque of all forms | drop cold shot or blocks of iron into their boats, seize the 


of daring crime, which from age to age for more than two 
thousand years has attracted the pick of the adventurous 
scoundrels of the world, which only a hundred years ago taxed 
even the British Fleet, has been totally suppressed, not by 
opinion, for opinion was never violent against piracy, but by 
force. The Governments of the world were inconvenienced by 
piracy, and their steady, persistent, remorseless pressure, 
pressure exercised by shot and pike and rope, has stamped out 
one of the oldest of all forms of crime. It is perfectly easy to 
stamp out the still more wicked, though less inconvenient 
crime of Kidnapping, and it will be to the disgrace of the 


struggling wretches as they swam, and then secure them in 
the hold, to be carried to Queensland and sold for about £10 
a head. So scientifically was this mode of operations 
arranged that, says Dr. Murray, “ the pieces of iron were not 
wasted, as they were fastened to the brig with long ropes,’ a 
morsel of detail which in the cool devilishness it suggests, 
surpasses any statement we ever remember to have read. Gradu- 
ally about 100 natives were secured, their relatives, as we per- 
ceive from independent testimony, screaming with grief and 
terror, and the owner of the Carl hoped for a prosperous voyage. 
| Some of the slaves, however, being bold and warlike savages 





civilised Powers if this is not immediately done, and done | from the island of Bougainville, became mutinous, made a noise, 
by the method which has proved so successful against | and even, it is stated, endeavoured to fire the ship, though it is 
piracy. Almost for the first time in history it has | difficult to understand that assertion, as fire would be carefully 
become possible to act on the advice offered by Lord| kept from them. Then the white men, “knowing none of 
Brougham forty years ago, and declare the kidnapping of | their languages,” became wild with blood-thirstiness, took 
human beings by sea-going vessels piracy, to be punished in | their revolvers and fired at large among the wretched slaves, 
any port, after trial, with the highest sentence of the| killing fifty and wounding twenty more. The riot being 
law. England has always been prepared for this step; the | thus pacified, the kidnappers descended and brought up the 


United States has become entirely of the same mind; the | bodies and threw them overboard ; then descended again, tied 
French, German, and Russian Governments have no interest 
in longer toleration; the Spanish Ministry, however timid 
about dealing with slavery in Cuba, is sincere in its desire to 
forbid kidnapping ; the Brazilian Empire has ceased to import 
slaves; and the only doubtful powers, Portugal and Peru, 
must yield to the general verdict of the civilised world. It is, 
we believe, perfectly possible for Lord Granville, who is exert- 
ing himself heartily to put down the slave trade in Eastern 
Africa, to obtain an agreement from all the civilised Powers 
establishing a code of two or three clauses which in five 
years would stamp the crime out everywhere—would put 
down kidnapping in Zanzibar, in the Feejee Islands, and 
in the Archipelago, and relieve humanity finally of an 
intolerable burden. It is for England to take the initia- 
tive in this work, not only because opinion here is matured 
upon the subject, not only because she has for half a century 
led the way—Gallios like Lord Palmerston being on this 
point as determined as the most fervent of philanthropists 


the feet of the wounded together, and deliberately drowned 
them, still living and screaming. This occurred “twenty 
minutes after the dead had been thrown overboard,” and 
within 20 miles of shore, and was followed by a careful paint- 
ing-over of the bullet-marks in the hold. The massacre, in 
short, was deliberately committed after all idea of resistance 
had ceased, in order to suppress evidence, and would never 
have been revealed, but that Dr. Murray, in a severe illness, 
became seized with a fit of repentance, and volunteered evi- 
dence which the Magistrate considered too horrible to be sane. 
Not knowing the trade, he believed his informant to be 
labouring under delirium tremens, till careful examination of 
the ship showed the concealed marks made by the bullets, 
when the ship and crew were at once arrested, and the 
latter sent for trial. Even now there seems to be some 
doubt if the law can reach the crew, as the evidence against 
individuals is exceedingly imperfect, scarcely more than Dr. 
Murray’s confession, and as there is an exceedingly difficult 





—but because it is the one cosmopolitan work of chivalry and 
disinterestedness she feels just now competent to perform. | 
Nothing lowers the standard of a nation’scharacter like the abne- | 
gation of every duty to the world, and it is to this selfish seclu- | 
sion that this country, “ weary,” the Germans say, “of action,” 

weary, as we should say, of the contrast between the grandeur of 

its external history and the wretchedness of sectionsof its people, 

now rapidly tends. We have surrendered the guardianship of 

feeble States, the defence of freedom, and even the protection 

of the Protestant faith, and are fast becoming convinced that 

nothing is worth an effort except the preservation of our 

Trade. The suppression of kidnapping throughout the world is, 

however, a duty we can still, if we please, perform, for it is 

one on which the public mind is not seriously divided, or 

divided only by disagreement as to the expedient method. 


question of jurisdiction, the slaver nominally belonging to the 
Feejee kingdom. It is probable, however, that whatever the 
precise law, popular horror will stretch it sufficiently ; but if 
kidnapping were piracy there would be no difficulty whatever, 
to be a pirate being a capital offence, whether an individual 
sailor did or did not take part in any especial outrage. 

This horrrible crime, we repeat, is not one whit worse either 
in detail or as a whole than the crimes daily committed on the 
Zanzibar coast or in the Macao coolie trade. In the former 
we have evidence received only last week that the Arab 
slavers drown all captives with infectious disease lest it should 
spread, and so diminish their profits; and in the latter we ' 
have a series of cases, most of them officially recorded, in which 
scores of innocent men have been shot down to quell an in- 
cipient mutiny, the white ruffians firing “at large” into the hold 





The necessity for such a measure as that we have proposed 
has been patent to all who knew the circumstances for many 
years. It is more than twelve years since a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into the Chinese Coolie trade—an organised | 





system of kidnapping, carried on by villains of all nations, | their charred victims should overwhelm the boats. 


till quiet was restored ; and one at least, in which 600 decent 
Chinese peasants, decoyed to Macao under pretext of passage to 
California, were left to be roasted alive, their kidnappers having 
battened down the hatches in a burning ship, lest the rush of 
The only 


} 


in order to exempt Peru from taxation—revealed horrors | distinction between any of these cases is that in one of them 


to which those committed at Zanzibar are light; 
horrors so shocking that we are told the Vatican pro- 
nounced all engaged in the trade ipso facto excom- 


|an educated European, being willing, from whatever motive, 
| to speak the truth, Europe can in the case of the Carl com- 


| prehend the horror to the full. For atrocities far less than 





municated, a sentence excessively rare for any external | these, though of the same kind, England in her nobler day 
offence; horrors which, if we could but bring them | battered Algiers down, and put an end at once and for ever to 
fairly home to the Governments of the world, would at once kidnapping in the Mediterranean,—kidnapping which thrilled 
produce a cosmopolitan Treaty for their suppression. The | Europe with horror, chiefly it would seem because the kidnap- 
public has, however, never realised the full infamy of that | pers were bronze-coloured and the victims white. Can any- 
traffic; but we have some hope that the confession of Dr. | body, however cynical, so much as suggest a reason for thinking 
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ceemeiaesbete la 
the offence of the sailors of the Carl less great than piracy? | that Mr. Gladstone is going to do something very considerable 
It is more cruel, for the pirates killed, and did not enslave; it about the “Jand,” and as land interests everybody, every- 
js at least as base in object, the end both of pirate and kid- | body says something on the subject, but everybody is care- 
papper being unjust gain, to be acquired in the latter; fully indistinct. The Attorney-General declares broadly 
case without fighting, and it is in the localities where it | that subjects like primogeniture, mortmain, and entail must 
flourishes at least as injurious to civilisation, which in shortly be “touched,” but does not give a hint of the 
Eastern Africa dies away under the trade as fast as it can) result which in his judgment it would be well to seek. Sir 
arise. As to the wrong of employing force to suppress it, we | John Pakington, Sir J. D. Acland, and one or two other of 
employed force to compel the Japanese to give up their custom | the larger squires, appear to speculate on some measure con- 
of imprisoning shipwrecked mariners, we employed force to com- | ceding tenant-right, and are in principle favourable to such a 
pel the Dey of Algiers to surrender his Christian captives, and change, but neither of them say definitely what they would 
we should send a pirate who stole Englishmen out of an Indian like. Sir J. Pakington, who on this subject, as on education, 
liner to the bottom without a moment’s compunction. Why is almost a Liberal, is palpably afraid to be clear, and keeps 
should we not employ equal energy to put down a crime equally | repeating that he is not hunting for popularity, but, on the 
atrocious, and capable of suppression, instant suppression, by | whole, thinks the tenant’s position could be improved. Sir 
The capture of a single vessel, the execu- | J. D. Acland, in a speech brimful of that individual kindli- 





the same method ? 
tion of a single crew, would render kidnapping an unknown 


crime, to the delight of the whole world, which will, we believe, 
cordially assent to our proposal to take on ourselves the task. 
Nothing beyond assent is needed. The solitary obstacle to 
justice is the plea of nationality, which the pirate is not allowed 
to put forward. The assent once obtained, all is obtained, for 
our sea police ranges everywhere, and all the slavers and kid- 
nappers on the globe, “ coolie vessels,” “labour ships,” “ pas- 
senger dhows,” or whatever their disguise may be, could not, 
if they were all in the Channel, contend with one ten-gun 
brig. We have only to treat the kidnapper as the enemy of 
humanity, and liable, whatever his nationality, to death on con- 
viction by any civilised Court, or court-martial of regularly 
commissioned officers, and the crime would disappear from the 


records of the world. 





MEMBERS OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 

A NYONE who doubis the extreme importance of leader- 
A ship in English politics, who clings to the theory that 
individuals have little power over the progress of affairs, 
should read the speeches delivered by Members during the 
past fortnight. They are not attractive reading, particularly 
in the very discreditable summaries now published in London, 
summaries which are almost libels, so completely do the 
summarists miss or distort the speakers’ points ; but they are 
all marked by one common character, and that is indefinite- 
ness. In the absence of utterances from recognised leaders, 
the rank and file seem afraid not only to express distinct 
opinions, but even to form them. Both parties perceive pretty 
clearly that the weak place in Mr. Gladstone’s armour is his 
administrative work, and while Tories strive to deepen the im- 
pression of failure, Liberals strive to efface it by recounting 
triumphs, but neither of them can free themselves from a bewil- 
dering vagueness. Mr. Lefevre, it is true, made at Reading a really 
brilliant defence for the Admiralty, but it must have been lost 
upon his audience, and never reached London in any complete 


ness and sympathy which give him his influence in Devon, 
makes all manner of liberal suggestions—one of them we cannot 
but think dangerously liberal, compensation for good culti- 
vation—but winds up with a strong wish that the matter 
should be left to private contract. Sir L. Palk, a representative 
man in his way, says nearly the same thing, only adding his 
apprehension that any concession to tenants beyond that of 
property in improvements would do more harm than good. 
As to the much greater question shadowed out by Sir J. 
Coleridge, the tenure of land as property, none of all the 
squires have anything to say, not even a few words to mark 
whether they would or would not approve the complete en- 
franchisement of the soil. The patient reader may wade through 
some twenty speeches, without gathering an idea whether 
squires would promote or oppose measures for making land as 
saleable as Consols. They are nearly as indefinite upon the 
labourer dispute. Almost all profess to wish the labourer well, 
almost all denounce itinerant agitators, quite forgetting that 
Mr. Arch’s right to speak is as good as their own, and almost all 
talk platitudes about the value of good-feeling ; but for a clear 
sentence as to what arrangement they would like to see in 
force, we look in vain. Nobody that we know of looks for 
legislative action about the labourer ; but if his position and 
claims are worth discussing at all, they are worth discussing 
in a way which shall leave some idea as to the speaker's inner 
meaning. If he had his own way, what would he have? 
We suspect that as far as the County Members are concerned, 
they are to a considerable extent with the labourers—for 
example, Mr. Gerard Sturt, with all his pleasant phrases 
for the farmers, intends most unmistakably to limit 
their power of eviction by keeping his cottages—but 
they are afraid of the farmers, not as tenants, but as voters 
at the coming election, a fear which we can scarcely doubt 
produces another marked reticence in their speeches, the 
absence of any reference to household suffrage in the counties. 
They are most of them deeply committed on that subject, 
which promised two years ago to be a Tory cry; but they are 

















form ; and other members less familiar with detail are reduced 
to the vaguest generalities. Nearly every Tory asserts off- 
hand that the Admiralty is inefficient, but carefully avoids 
suggesting the policy he would prefer to the one pursued, 
while nearly every Liberal roundly avers that the Fleet is 
splendid, without giving the slightest hint of his 
grounds for that belief. All Tories profess to be 
humiliated at the result of the American arbitrations, 


but not one of them suggests a more expedient course | 


than arbitration, or even ventures on the simple proposition 
that negotiation is more prudent than perpetual “ reference.” 





|o 


aware that since the labourer displayed a will of his own, the 
farmers’ opinion as to his eligibility for the suffrage has been 
utterly revolutionised, and that the change, if carried at all, 
will be carried in their despite. So the squires are 
silent, and for aught that appears, no one so much as 
thinks of County reform in any shape. No one talks of 
franchises, no one can even be persuaded to speak frankly on 
the nearest of all reforms, the change impending in county 
government. There is not, perhaps, a Member of Parliament 
outside the great boroughs who does not grow hot as he thinks 
f the first measure to which the Government stands pledged, 


Most Liberals defend the Washington Treaty, but they all/ and there is not one of them all who helps to form opinion 
do it from the high-philanthropic point of view, which is not | about it, who even performs the natural task of showing the 
their point of view at all, and sedulously abstain from the | electors the good side of the existing reyime, its marvellous 
concrete and statesmanlike arguments which might be adduced | cheapness, cheapness quite unrivalled under any organisation 
in favour of that unpopular arrangement. As for foreign|on the Continent or in America. No, the leaders have 
politics outside the United States, the huge questions now not spoken ; the Members do not know, though they suspect, 


agitating all Europe and discussed wherever men assemble, 
no one ventures to say one word even of the explanatory kind. 
The Member does not know what his chiefs think, and is not 


what is to be proposed ; they are not sure what the farmers will 
approve or disapprove, and so they remain silent, or abuse the 
| Government for all manner of past measures, which neverthe- 








going to put himself in the wrong. Time was when every less they would not retract, or defend them for financial 
Member who opened his mouth would have said a word on | schemes, which nevertheless they only half approve. 

_ tie situation in France,—a situation which fascinates most) This want of moral courage and mental self-reliance pro- 
taoughtful men; on the action of Germany in Alsace; duces at least two results which are decidedly bad. One is, 
on the strange change which is passing over the that opinion during the Recess scarcely matures at all, or 
relations between the Papacy and the Governments of the matures only upon subjects which interest the journalists, not 
world; would have spoken out frankly all that was in always the subjects which interest the country. The electors 
him to say; but now the electors must inform themselves on obtain neither guidance nor information, and either forget 
all such subjects as they can. The reticence is scarcely less questions which, thus forgotten, when revived come on 
marked upon legislative topics. There is a vague idea abroad | them as surprises, or puzzle them out for themselves as they 
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best can, arriving often at the most wrongheaded conclusions. | position and relations of Prussia with reference to Germany 
That is happening, we are told, at this moment with regard and to its own political parties and the Government. The 
both to the Education Act and the Sanitary Law, on both of} course of events and the rapid development of the Empire 
which the ratepayers, unguided and untaught, with no clear; have wrought a great change upon both parties and the 
view of the policy of the chiefs on either side, are lashing| Government. The latter has gradually separated itself from 
themselves into a temper of furious parsimony which may yet | the Conservatives, and ceased to share their aims and rely 
undo half the results of the statesmen’s weary labour. The/| upon their support. By a compromise between parties the 
County Members, perhaps, may not care about that; but/ Ministry is composed at present of representatives of both. 
the same thing will happen about questions for which they | And the Bill now before the Upper House is itself the result of 
do care, say tenure, and we need not tell them what! a compromise in the Lower. As such it has been accepted 
it takes to remove a prejudice resulting from discussion | by all the ministers, Conservative as well as Liberal. The 
from an Englishman’s mind. He intends to be fair, and will subject is one on which discussion has been going on more or 
wait for discussion ; but when he has discussed and remains | less for years. When the measure assumed its present form 
unconvinced, he is apt to be the most obstinate of all created | in the Lower Chamber last summer, it was supposed it would 
beings. A second result is that the Cabinet is left almost | be accepted by the Upper, to which it was sent before the 
entirely without light from below, to judge for itself what the | close of the session. It was then referred to a Commission 
people desire, and to act without full information as to the | who reported against it, and prepared a counter-scheme of a 
resistance it may have to encounter. The effect of that | much less liberal character. To avoid the loss of the time 
ignorance, which was manifested several times last Session, | and labour thus bestowed on the subject in both Houses, the 
is that the Minister prepares his Bill in vacuo, makes it a/| session was declared to be only adjourned, and not prorogued, 
great deal more complete than an illogical people will bear, | so that when the Chambers met last Tuesday week the Upper 
and then has to pare it down till he hardly retains any | House might be able to resume discussion at the stage at which 
interest in its success. Mr. Goschen’s County Bill, for example, its consideration of the Bill was interrupted by the adjournment. 
was defeated, or rather trodden under, just in that way. He, | This accordingly took place ; but instead of being mollified by 
of all men, had no intention of proposing a “ revolutionary ” | the delay, the opposition has been keener and stronger than ever. 
measure, and was probably astonished to find that a Bill which | Individual Conservatives such as Count Arnim-Boitzenburg 
to him seemed most moderate though complete, seemed to the| do indeed vote with the Government, which has done its 
squires a revolution which they would be injudicious even to utmost to get the measure accepted, but the great mass of 
discuss, and excited the journals which represent their feeling | them fight for the feudal privileges of their order with all the 
to a white-lipped rage. It may be advisable for Ministers to| obstinacy and tenacity of English Tory Peers. Thus the 
keep theirgreat measures secret till they are ready to defend them | Government is forced to throw itself more and more into the 
in the House, and certainly the practice increases the dramatic | hands of the Liberals, and to rely upon them for support. 
effect of politics, but their reticence is not binding on private} The silence and absence of Prince Bismarck have excited 
Members, who, knowing as they do what kind of question will | apprehensions that the Government is not so much in earnest in 
be afloat, might at least tell their constituents how far they | the matter as it professes to be. But after the ominous words 
are impressed by the necessity of action. At all events, if| spoken by the Emperor the other day, declaring that the Bill 
they will not, if they will neither inform the Government, nor | must be carried, that the Government would not allow it to 
instruct the people, nor mature their own opinions, let them | be lost, these suspicions must vanish. If, then, the Bill is 
not growl, when the Session comes, that “they are asked to finally rejected, or, as seems likely at present, so transformed 
vote a needless revolution once a year.” — the Lower House and the Ministry will not accept it, 








- the country will be face to face with a serious political 
| crisis. Much more important results than that, however, 
LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN PRUSSIA. | will also follow. The entire legislation that is being 
HE Bill now before the Prussian Upper Chamber, and| prepared to regulate the national education, to define 
which has occupied it closely ever since it met on the the legal relations between Church and State, to introduce 
22nd ult., would at any time be of interest and importance | civil marriage, with all other applications of Liberal principles 
for its own sake. The introduction into the Eastern Pro-|that have been designed, will be abruptly arrested. The 
vinces, the domain of what may be called Old Prussia, of the | settlement of the education question, for example, depends 
principle of local self-government, even in an imperfect and | upon the passage of the Counties’ Organization Bill; for 
partial manner, is no small measure of domestic reform. The) unless it be passed there will be no provincial and local 
powers and privileges of the lords of the manor, the remnants authorities to apply the regulations of the new law. So that 
of the feudal system, are paramount in the arrondissements or | Reaction will triumph along the whole line. And although 
counties of this portion of the German Empire. Tothem|the triumph would be only temporary, although the 
belongs, as of hereditary right, the office of magistrate in the ‘Emperor might create Peers enough to give a majority to 
smaller towns and villages, as well as in the exclusively the Liberals in the Upper House, and the result would pro- 
country districts. They have the control of the country | bably be the constitution of a much more decidedly Liberal 
police in their own hands, whilst their influence in the pro- | Government than the present, the delay that must occur, and 
vincial assemblies is supreme, the representatives of the towns | the adjournment of much needed legislation that would be 
and communes being powerless against them. The whole | rendered inevitable, might prove deeply injurious, and would 
system of county administration is in fact governed and deter- | certainly be a source of much confusion. 
mined by the landowners, and even the local assemblies which; _ It will thus be seen that the fate of the Counties Organisa- 
do exist are elected in such a way as to ensure the predomin-| tion Bill is a matter of deep political moment for Prussia, 
ance in them of the local aristocrats. To supersede such a| apart from the changes in the system of local administration 
system by a new one, allowing free play to the elective prin-| which it would introduce. It is just possible that the 
ciple, and giving to the population an appreciable influence in| members of the Upper House may draw back in affright when 
the appointment of those who shall manage their affairs, is, it | they see the consequences of the policy they are now pursuing 
must be evident, a reform of no slight character. The area of} to their own Chamber. Or Prince Bismarck may bring to 
responsibility for the government of the several districts is| bear upon them some of the old influence which he as once a 
thereby largely extended. The duties and functions of | leader of the Junker-partei cannot have wholly lost, so that 
citizenship will be realised as embracing something more than | when the final decisive moment comes they may give way. 
the universal liability to military service. The idea of serving | But there is certainly no appearance of that at present. The 
the State in other than the military sphere will be thereby | speeches of the Conservative opponents of the Bill have been 
quickened and made active. And if we may believe Count/| instinct with a spirit of the most obstinate and, we had 
Eulenburg, the Minister of the Interior, the people them-| almost hoped obsolete, obstructionism. In the course of the 
selves have become alive to the fact that they ought | sittings that have been already held numerous amendments 
to have the power of managing their own affairs, not have been carried, though only by small majorities, changing 
merely in the family and in the commune, but also in wider|the character of the measure as sent up from the Lower 
circles as well. The demand for self-government, said the | House, and adopting the proposals made by the hostile Com- 
Count, has become urgent throughout the whole body of| mittee of the Upper. The most important of these are an 
the population. And he added that against that cry the amendment carried on Thursday, and another carried on 
Government neither could nor would shut its ears. Saturday. By the Bill as introduced towns of 30,000 inhabi- 
But important as the subject is of itself, it will be seen to| tants and upwards were excluded from the county, and had 
be infinitely more so if we consider a little closely the precise | the right of administering their own affairs. The Lower 
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House reduced the limit to towns of 25,000 inhabitants, but | have gone too far, and alienated an important body of allies 
the Upper House have insisted on carrying it down to 15,000. who, on many secular subjects, were in accord with them. 
Thus the scheme of organisation, which was designed to pro- | Should this be the end of the struggle throughout Ger- 
yide for a co-operation between town and country, is consider- /many, as it must clearly be in the diocese of Ermeland, 
ably modified. The amendment carried on Saturday by 82 to| France and Austria will soon be the only European 
68 is a still more fatal blow to the Bill. That is the main- | countries of importance in which the Catholic Church is 
tenance of the hereditary magistracy. In the Bill the office | both established and endowed, and while Austria is sure to 
of Erbschulze—or baron-bailie, as it may be called—was | be more and more influenced by Germany and by the strong 
abolished, and it is restored by the Peers. The whole principle | democratic party within her own border, France may at any 
of the measure is thus sacrificed, that principle being the | moment fall into the hands of a party which openly desires 
right of the people in their several districts to elect their own | the withdrawal of the assignment to the “ Ministry of Grace.” 
administrators. By maintaining, in opposition to the Govern- | The resistance will be stern, because the French Bishops fear 
ment and the Lower House, a distinctively feudal institution like | that in some districts in France State aid is necessary to the 
the hereditary magistracy, the Upper Chamber has nailed its | maintenance of any religious teaching at all, the peasantry 
colours to the mast and manifestly declared for obstruction. | being invincibly averse to parting with their money; but it 
The Bill has had its heart taken out of it, and the threatened | is at all events possible that within ten years the Church 
collision between the Government and the Peers seems now | may be disestablished throughout the Continent, and quite 
unavoidable. certain that the Roman hierarchy is fully aware of the contin- 

What will be the immediate action of the Government if | gency. In the remarkable sermon preached by Dr. Ullathorne at 
the opposition of the feudal party triumph in the end, as | Salford last Monday, on the consecration of the new Bishop, a 
now seems so likely, we shall probably soon know. We | sermon overflowing with Ultramontane passion and fervour, the 
have shown that the Government, and we meant the Imperial | Bishop openly exulted in the change which he foresaw would 
as well as the Prussian Government, cannot afford to | be universal and most beneficial to his Church. “ And never 
give way. Defeat, if it necessitate abandonment of the | were the Bishops of the Church in a better position than they 
Bill, means the indefinite postponement of legislation| now are for their prophetic office. Clipped of earthly 
imperatively called for in the existing circumstances of the splendour, unencumbered with the world, set free from the 
country, and intended to serve as the model of legislation for | odium that fell upon them from alliance with the State, and 
the whole Empire. No doubt the struggle on the part of the | standing upon no other ground than that of Apostolic authority, 
aristocracy is as sincere as it is earnest. It is a struggle in the bishop of the nineteenth contury is all the stronger for 
truth between two conflicting principles, the principle of cen- | the change. No longer the servant of princes, he is tenfold 
tralisation and that of local autonomy. The Imperial | the servant of the people. He is tempted to no compromise 
Government evidently feel that in the new circumstances of of policy between the cause of God and the calls of the world. 
the Empire, it is necessary to organise the entire structure, | What was said of the Revolutionary Assembly of France by 
social and political, more closely and compactly. And as it ' an eminent orator towards the close of last century is every- 
fights to the uttermost against the Particularist tendencies of where exemplified in these days: ‘Drive the Bishops from 
the individual German States, so does it now also seek to their palaces,—they will find a refuge in the poor man’s cot- 
terminate the hitherto uncontested ascendancy of the local aris- | tage ; snatch their jewelled crozier from their hands, and they 
tocracy in their several districts. That ascendancy has been | will grasp astaff of wood.’ If ever a Catholic bishop was strong, 
useful to Prussia in the past. To it is largely due the spirit he is strong in this hour of the world. He is strong because 
of discipline in its armies which has been so important an he is free. He is strong because he lives a simple and fragal 
element in giving it success, for almost all its officers are | life. He is strong in the affection and devotion of his 
more or less of aristocratic origin and station. But the time | people, and in the exercise of that loving ministry, on 
has come for a new regime. We cannot expect that it should | their part, which makes both the truth and its representa- 
be inaugurated without severe conflict. tives even more precious and dear to their souls.” 

The change is an immense one, perhaps the greatest which 
has occurred in ecclesiastical affairs since Hildebrand made 
THE DISESTABLISHMENT OF THE CATHOLIC | celibacy compulsory, but its effect is still somewhat misunder- 

CHURCH. stood in England. That a fervent Catholic Bishop should 

[ is very difficult for a dispassionate observer to watch the exult in the release of his Order from connection with the 
struggle now raging between the Papacy and most of | State, from the restraint of State control, and from the 

the European Governments without an impression that the | obligation involved in State pay, we can readily under- 
first result of this great quarrel will be the disestablishment | stand, as we can also understand the ordinary Protestant 
and disendowment of the Catholic Church throughout Europe. | exultation at what is deemed to be the humiliation 
This has been its result in Geneva, where the resignation | of an adversary. The Bishop thinks, as Dr. Ullathorne avows, 
by Bishop Mareilly (Bishop of the conjoined dioceses of | that he will be stronger for his liberation, and regards it 
Lausanne and Geneva), of his second diocese, avowedly | accordingly with a feeling compounded of religious satisfaction 
on the ground that Monseigneur Mermillod is now Bishop | and human pride. The average Protestant thinks the separa- 
of Geneva, has induced the Council finally to with- ‘tion a downfall, the Bishop losing the aid and protection of 
draw its allowance to the Church, and to refuse to recog-| the secular arm, and consequently is gratified by his increas- 
nise tLe new Bishop in any way whatever. The latter resolve |ing hope that the final end of a Church he dislikes is 
isa mere burst of temper like our own legislation against eccle- | rapidly approaching. All this is intelligible, but what is not 
siastical titles, for no Government can long ignore facts; but | so intelligible is the satisfaction with which conservative 
the former will probably endure, and the Catholic Church will | Protestants, men who understand the condition of Ireland and 
then occupy in Geneva the position it occupies in Ireland. | are not blinded by any ecclesiastical antipathies, appear to 

















The Bishop will have just as much power as he ever had, and 
no responsibility to anybody but the Pope. In Italy, the 
statesmen avowedly aim at ‘a free Church in a free State,” 
and intend as soon as possible to leave the priesthood to its own 
resources, and such allowances as the communes may be | 
pleased to vote. In Spain, S. Zorrilla’s proposal to throw the 
ecclesiastical budget, which is seldom paid, on the communes, 
who will never pay it, must lead to the same result, as must 
also the policy recently adopted in the German Empire. It is 
quite clear from the declaration signed by the Bishops at 
Fulda that they will not give way, and as the Govern- 
ment has not the power, even if it had the will, to punish 
them by criminal process for religious views, it will be com- 
pelled to do what it has the power to do, and withdraw all 
State allowances and all official recognition. This has been 
the course taken already in Ermeland. The majority in Parlia- 
ment threaten to go much further than this, but the Hohen- 
zollerns do not desire a deadly quarrel with their Catholic 





subjects, and the Liberals are already murmuring that they 


regard a process which, from their point of view, they ought 
to consider full of danger to society. What must for a term 
at least be the result of the disestablishment of the Catholic 
Church in Europe? First of all, an increase in her cohesiveness, 
in her antagonism to civil society, and in her power of 
acting without reference to political consequences. There 
is no bond of cohesion like a common sense of injury, 
no stimulant of ecclesiastical pride like extreme poverty, no 
source of fortitude like a conviction that the great men of earth 
are hostile, and unjustly hostile, to the men who in their own 
eyes represent the Divine. The Catholic Church will act, as 
the very last Council showed, with all the more energy, not to 
say arrogance, because the secular power will have so com- 
pletely excluded itself from any right to control, to warn, or to 
advise, and it will act through agents still more devoted to its 
cause. For the first, and in many ways the worst, effect of 
disestablishment is that it tends to shut out the educated 
and wealthy and great from the ministry, that it produces a 
peasant priesthood, and that it compels that priesthood to 
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regard exclusively its religious organisation. To correct this 
in part, the Church is compelled to educate for itself in its 
own seminaries, and little by little nearly its whole army 
becomes composed of men who have never enjoyed an educa- 
tion in common with the laity, even as boys, whose thoughts 
are different from their thoughts, who are priests before they 
are citizens, or patriots, or even men. We have often pointed 
out the injury Rome and society alike sustained in the gradual 
exclusion of the higher clergy in Catholic countries from all 
secular offices, the loss of that spirit of moderation, that 
knowledge of affairs, and that power of understanding human 
nature which practical statesmanship confers, and universal 
disestablishment extends this deficiency downwards through 
all ranks. The priesthood, deprived of its points of contact 
with ordinary life, of the interests it had in common with 
other men, of the sense of pecuniary independence, tends to 
become a caste, with a separate theory of life, a separate pride, 
almost a separate conscience,—a conscience whose highest com- 
mand is devotion to the Church. John Wesley knew that, and 
by excluding the laity from the governing Conference, and 
prohibiting his ministers from forming any but temporary 
relations with their congregations, he secured to the priest- 
hood he founded an energy, a coherence, and an absolutism 
which they do not possess in any other Protestant sect, 
Episcopalians included. Dr. Wilberforce himself would not 
ask for Convocation powers larger than Conference exercises 
every year. Disestablishment will intensify the energy as well 
as the discipline of the Catholic Church, while it will invest 
it with a new and tremendous power. The priesthood, born 
of the masses, will sympathise with the masses, and 
will lead the masses, we do not say permanently,—for 
we can, we think, perceive the angle of cleavage— 
but for all those years, perhaps those generations, during 
which the masses will throughout the Continent be striving 








| 


Whewell, Grote, and Maurice had filled, there was a feeling of 
amazement qualified only by a determination to give the new 
expositor of Cambridge ethics fair-play. We have waited until 
Mr. Birks’ inaugural discourse has made us master, not, indeed 
of his ethical theory, but of the relation which he conceives 
moral philosophy to bear to the active life of our every-day world 
And we must admit that Mr. Birks has vindicated his claim 
to a notoriety more extensive than he has heretofore enjoyed. 

A great part of his lecture was occupied with politics, and 
indeed moral philosophy descended only now and then from 
the clouds in which the Professor wrapped her to promise 
healing for the fatal fever of the time. For in what is called 
modern progress Mr. Birks sees nothing but a swift lapse into 
utter and irremediable ruin. How it comes that he has been 
born in our age and has dwelt among us—we cannot say that 
he has lived with us—is a mystery. He seems to have fallen 
asleep in some mythical past, surrounded by imaginary thrones 
and churches and covenants and philosophies ; and to this 
land of dreams his waking mind is unconsciously drawn back, 
By these visionary standards he judges the motion and action 
around him, to the consciousness of which he has been, as it 
were, aroused on a sudden; and that his judgments are 
curiously erroneous is thus easily explained. Mr. Birks, 
indeed, is a political Rip van Winkle, but the Sleepy Hollow 
out of which he emerges to preach his strange dogmas of 
politics and morality has not, and never had, any objective 
existence. The past by which Mr. Birks measures the 
present, is not the past of our national history connected 
with our present by unbroken links of political and social 
continuity, and animated, under forms however different, 
by the same national spirit. Mr. Birks’ past is a dream 
of schoolmen, the fabric of priestly imagination, concocted, 
conned over, and cherished in cloisters and common- 
rooms, preached from academic pulpits, handed down tradi- 


towards ends of which the Church, her authority being re-| tionally from generation to generation of University Tories. 


served, in no way disapproves. Rome has nothing to say 
about Republics, except that she is absolute in Chili and con- 


| 


Precisely the same sort of folly that Mr. Birks talks was 
talked by his predecessors before the Reform and Emanci- 


tent in Baltimore. It is not the Monastic Orders, of all | pation Acts, when the approaching downfall of the Constitu- 
mankind, who are likely either to dread or to denounce | tion was predicted as lugubriously as the Cambridge Professor 


Socialism, or to think Communism sin, or to excom- | of Moral Philosophy could desire. 


The curious reader will 


municate workmen for distributing profits according to | find some remarkable parallelisms with Mr. Birks’ dreariest 


needs _ instead Look 


priests in Ireland. 


of according to work. 


dowed, and it is certainly not they who are opposed to the | forgotten ‘Colloquies on Society.” 
It seems to us| gloom brooded over the academic politicians who denounced 


peasants’ demand for perpetuity of tenure. 


at the | vaticinations—set forth, it must -be allowed, with all the 
They are all disestablished and disen- | advantages of an admirable English style—in Southey’s almost 


Still earlier the same 


that cool conservative statesmen, however much opposed to | a pacific policy towards France or America, and supported 
the Roman cult, ought to dread this enforced mingling of the George III. in his most foolish and futile acts of arbitrary power. 
religious teachers with the still ignorant millions, this relaxa- | In the previous generation this very class of persons, so zealous 


tion of the most needed of moderating powers. 


We sympa- | now for tlie Protestant succession, were plotting for the return 


thise, as our readers know, with the desire for perpetuity of | of the Stuarts, and were writing surreptitious pamphlets on 


tenure, but we can see quite clearly that if the Catholic | divine right. 


clergy in Ireland had not sympathised so entirely with the 
peasants, if they had understood the landlords and been 
understood by them a little more, many of the features of the 
long agrarian struggle would have been ameliorated. The 
masses on the Continent will need restraining counsel much 
more than ever the Irish have done, and certainly require no 
new bond of cohesion, no new momentum in their movement 
towards a “ regenerated ”’ society. 


RIP VAN WINKLE EX CATHEDRA. 


HE Chair of Casuistry—or of Moral Philosophy, as it 
has in modern times been called—at Cambridge has 

been filled for more than thirty years by men of remarkable 
ability and striking personal character. The ambitious, 
assertive, and somewhat intemperate spirit of Dr. Whewell 
gave a certain ¢c/at to his tenure of the Professorship which 
had the effect at least of drawing the world’s gaze upon the 
office; and though Professor John Grote had neither the 
brilliant parts nor the dogmatic temperament of his pre- 
decessor, his indisputable power as a thinker, both in pure 
metaphysical speculation and in the working out of an ethical 
system, obtained sufficient academic if not general recognition. 
Then came the election of Mr. Maurice to the Chair, and the 
moral philosophy lectures at Cambridge once more became a 
centre of interest for the speculative intelligence of the 
country. All the world felt that when Professor Maurice 
died, the University of Cambridge was put to a severe test in 
being expected to choose a worthy successor. When the name 
of Mr. Birks, which, we may say, was hardly known to a single 
philosophical student who had not been trained at Cambridge, 
was published as that of the new occupant of the Chair which 











They were driving Locke out of Oxford, as a 
generation before they had been treating Milton with 
ignominy at Cambridge. But in spite of the resistance of 
these darkened spirits, the world has moved, and they have 
moved with it into the light, so that not even Mr. Birks, 
however resolutely he may close his eyes, can quite shut out 
the day. And in spite, too, of their ever-recurring predictions 
that the country has been going from bad to worse, and is at 
each particular moment of warning on the actual verge of 
destruction, England has obstinately evaded the menaced 
catastrophes, and Englishmen have persisted in believing that 
neither morally, intellectually, nor physically have they 
deteriorated from their fathers. Shall we, who have not been 
convinced by the dismal prophecies of Mr. Birks’ forerunners,— 
who have seen them indeed refuted by facts,—shall we credit 
the melancholy forecasts of the Cambridge Professor? We 
may, at least, be permitted to doubt and wait, till we see 
what he would offer us in exchange for the modern English 
Constitution and the political impulses of the age. 

The political ideal to which Mr. Birks looks back, but which, 
as we have said, never had any real existence, is thus most im- 
perfectly defined by him :—“Our British Constitution originally 
placed the seat of national power in the Sovereign succeeding 
by fixed laws—reigning by the grace of God, brought under 
oath and covenant, and guided by the advice and judgment of 
two distinct Houses, one representing the past historical life 
of the nation, and the other the wishes, desires, and hopes of 
the living generation.” What Mr. Birks means by “ originally ” 
we cannot guess, but as he mentions the two Houses, we pre- 
sume he does not carry the “origin” of the English Constitu- 
tion further back than the reign of Henry III. Probably 
Simon de Montfort would have been considerably astonished 
if he had been told what the Knights of the Shire and Bur- 
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assembled in Parliament represented, according to the 
metaphysical interpretation of Mr. Birks; nor would the 
Barons of that day have been less amazed to hear that they re- 
resented not “the wishes, desires, and hopes of the living 
generation,” but “the past historical life of the nation.” 
Passing by this difficulty, however, we see that in a certain 
sense Mr. Birks’ description of the British Constitution is 
actually true at the present time. The Sovereign succeeds by 
«fixed laws,” or laws at least as “fixed” as any human legis- 
lation can fix them; ‘reigns by the grace of God,” as the 
coins of the realm bear witness, and is advised by the two 
Houses of Parliament. What, then, are Mr. Birks’ accusations 
inst the innovating spirit of modern democracy? The 
first is that the Sovereign has to be guided by the Ministers of 
the Crown, who in fact are subject to the will of the House 
of Commons. We do not see what article of the ‘“Con- 
stitution’ above recited this doctrine offends against, 
unless Mr. Birks believes, which is likely enough, that no 
King who follows the advice of Ministers rather than the 


caprices of his own will can be said to “ reign by the Grace of | 


God.” Next we are told that the House of Lords “ is sinking 
to the lower level of a fly-wheel,” and dares not oppose the 
Commons. But according to Mr. Birks’ version of the Con- 


argument, that morality and religion are inconsistent with 
universal suffrage and secret voting, really comes to. We are 
going straight to the rule of mere numbers, he says, and by 
way of that to a military despotism. The costly and elaborate 
organisation of modern warfare gives, as he thinks, an enor- 
mous advantage to the ambitious, unscrupulous man. This 
danger may be a real one, though there are considerations of 
which Mr. Birks takes no account to be weighed on the other 
side. But would any form of absolute monarchy avert a risk 
of the kind? Even could we revive again the belief in divine 





right of kings—a belief never accepted in the English mind 


'so far as to extinguish the thought that insurrection might 
|be necessary and justifiable—we know how easily military 


| ambitions can find pretences for resisting a kingly government. 
| Neither in feudal France nor in feudal England have rebellions 
| and pretenders been unknown. The absolute monarchies, quite 
| as much as the republics, have had to depend on the reasonable 
| loyalty, not on the superstitious veneration, of the people. 
| Convince the people that change is a gain, and the change 

will come one day ; if too long delayed, will come in ruin and 
| terror. Convince them, on the other hand, that they will lose 
| by change, and they grow, like the French peasants, the most 
| stubborn of conservatives. Of course, if you can enlarge the 





stitution, the Sovereign is guided by the advice of the two | view of the masses so that they will take into their calculations 
Houses; when their advice differs, the one or the other must | of gain and loss the higher considerations of morality, you pro- 
give way; why should it be the Commons rather than the | vide additional security for the nobler interests of a country. 


Peers? Here, again, we fail to see any infraction of Mr. Birks’ | But the work of thus opening men’s minds is slow ; nor will 
| it be expedited, we are afraid, in spite of Mr. Birks’ excellent 


intentions, by the sort of Moral Philosophy that is now 


Constitution. The fact is, he has not ventured to put into 
shape his theory of government. Plainly he believes in per- 


sonal authority based on divine right, and exercised according | preached from the Chair of Casuistry at Cambrige. 


to the free will of the Sovereign without the consent of the | 


subjects for certain objects which, to Mr. Birks, seem good. 
This is what we have called the imaginary past, back to which 
Mr. Birks vainly reaches. If the Stuart Kings had been suc- 
cessful in their unprincipled attacks upon the liberties of 
England, Mr. Birks’ ideal might have been realised, and the 
principles of Filmer might have supplanted those of Locke as 
the foundation of the English theory of Government. 

This Mr. Birks does not seem to understand. He forgets 
that we have travelled so far since Filmer’s time, that we can- 
not even understand the frame of mind in which such a sys- 
tem could have been seriously offered to Englishmen, and 
accepted even in the dim, romantic light of college cloisters ; 
and with this mythical monarchy as his standard of excellence, 
he is so much appalled at the democratic doctrine of majori- 
ties, that he rushes into a wild confusion of metaphors. Instead 
of “the laws of morality, ancient covenants, and oaths, and 
the lessons of religious faith,” we are told “the addition- 
table is to be enthroned,” which in its revolutionary rule is to 
obliterate “the family, the guild, the neighbourhood, the county, 
the distinctions of wealth, experience, birth, education, the 
trusts and covenants inherited from former ages.’ With the 
highest respect, and even regard, for the addition-table, we 
hesitate to take Mr. Birks’ word for it that all these things 
will “disappear” before the democratic sovereignty, subse- 
quently described as “the genius of arithmetic unvexed by 
the disturbing forces of religion and morality.” If, however, 
we fail to follow Mr. Birks in this part of his lamentation, 





| 
COUNT BRASSIER DE SAINT SIMON. 


| { \ ERMANY has lost one of the ablest of its diplomatists 
in the person of Count Brassier de Saint Simon, repre- 
| sentative of the German Empire at the Court of Italy, whose 
death at Florence, in the seventy-eighth year of his age, was 
announced in the telegrams of a week ago. There was French 
polish as well as French blood in this German wearer of the 
name of the Saint Simons. The traditional brusqueness of 
the Prussian official, the traditional stiffness of the Prussian 
aristocrat, were not to be recognised in the easy, sprightly 
man of the world, who was as much at home in a gossip upon 
art as in a diplomatic intrigue ; and Italy liked Brassier de Saint 
| Simon’s refined tastes, and liked above all Brassier de Saint 
Simon’s common-sense. The most sensible people of the 
‘Continent were thoroughly understood by the late Italian 
representative of Germany, and it was part of Brassier de 
Saint Simon’s knowledge of the Italians that he was 
thoroughly aware that the Italians understood him. The 
consciousness of a mutual understanding often saves a good 
deal of unpleasantness, and the relations of Prussia and Italy, 
as of Germany and Italy, have not always been of such a 
| character as to render precautions against unpleasantness by 
|any means a work of supererogation. 

When Brassier de Saint Simon first undertook to represent 
the Prussian monarchy at the Court of King Victor Emmanuel, 
| eighteen years ago, both the Prussian monarch and King Victor 
Emmanuel were actuated by very different dispositions from the 














we find an excuse for him in an error which we are happy to 





be able to correct. He labours under an apprehension that | amicable feelings which are now considered to be established. 
the Ballot Act is not only “the new basis on which our | In Berlin at least the ideas of Italian unity and German unity 
national hopes and prosperity are to depend ”—an arrange- | were not regarded as so harmonious as has since been made out. 
ment which we are quite prepared to admit would be eminently Throughout the whole of his career, however, the deceased 
unsatisfactory—but has actually been devised “to replace the | ambassador, Catholic though he was, was the steadfast friend 
Christian religion, the Protestant succession, and the Coronation | of Italian unification, and he deserves, accordingly, the amplest 


Oath.” The contemplation of a Statute so destructive as this | credit for prevision and judgment. When he died Germany 
may well excuse some metaphorical maundering. But we fear | and Italy had become allies, and as we might say, taking into 


Mr. Birks has not perused the Ballot Act with the “seeing eye.” consideration the bellicose attitude of the French Legitimists, 

Mr. Birks may be assured that if the restraining forces of | natural allies. How far it was Brassier de Saint Simon who 
religion and morality have been so weakened that they cannot | subserved the interests of his country by facilitating the alliance 
stand the test of secret-voting and an extended suffrage, the | of Prussia and Italy is, however, diflicult to determine, in con- 
catastrophe he predicts would come, whatever the “covenants ” | sequence of the fact that the Italians have never subserved the 
—a word which seems to have all the consolatory unction of interests of Prussia a single inch beyond what suited the 
“ Mesopotamia” for Mr. Birks—the oaths, the privileges of interests of Italy. We are perfectly certain that Brassier de 
monarchs and nobles preserved in defiance of the Modern | Saint Simon or anybody else would never have got Italy to 
Spirit. How childish is it to assume that the conscience of | join Prussia on foolish terms—trust the Italians for knowing 
men will be affected by the mere external machinery for dis- what is good for them—and as Italy actually joined Prussia 
charging, once in a way, a political function! If the national | on Italy’s own terms, we are unable to estimate the precise 
conscience is sound, it will matter little whether men vote by | amount of tact involved in the process of inducing the 
Ballot or not ; if it is unsound, the cu/bute générale must come | Italian Government to do exactly as the Italian Govern- 
sooner or later. Does Mr. Birks, calling himself a Professor of | ment liked. All the same, however, there is no doubt 
Moral Philosophy, mean to assert that an Act of Parliament that the late Ambassador of _the German Empire was 
can change the nature of a people ? Yet this is what his | often placed in a difficult position towards Italy, and his 
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success in winning golden opinions from all sorts of men was | which has just been published in the official history of the 
based on real qualities of political far-sightedness and personal | Franco-German war. Italy, however, spoiled the calculations, 
geniality of a rare order. Italy, though resolved on getting Rome, was equally resolved 
Count Brassier de Saint Simon was not in Italy from 1863 | to get it by the gradual force of circumstances, and would 
to 1868, but at Constantinople. Count Usedom represented | have gladly got it at any lower price than the estrangement 
Prussia during these years at the Italian Court, and Count, of France. Italy was, accordingly, more than annoyed at 
Brassier accordingly missed the Prusso-Italian alliance of | any intrigues to embark her on a war with France. There 
1866, and the war which to the Prussians meant the banish-| were, besides, some personal jealousies about Black-Eagle 
ment of Austria from Germany, and to the Italians meant the | Orders and such like, which the Menabrea Cabinet would have 
liberation of Venetia from Austria. He must have mused | liked to see conferred on La Marmora, and which Prussia pre- 
upon the contrast between Prussian policy in 1866 and| ferred to give to Ricasoli. Count Brassier de Saint Simon 
Prussian policy in 1859. In 1859 it was Napoleon III. who came to throw oil on the troubled waters. The Italiang 
had uttered the proclamation which was to be a prophecy. | recognised in him an old friend who had been their friend 
“Italy free to the Adriatic,” and it was Prussia which was from conviction and inclination, and not from calculations of 
only kept from taking sides at the outset with Austria against | opportuneness. The tradition of Cavour’s intimacy was his 
Italian freedom by the prudent calculation that intervention | passport to favour, not only for himself but for his un- 
might be still more profitable at a later stage of the conflict. | popular country. The fall of the pro-French Menabrea 
The Prince Regent of Prussia, the present Kaiser Wilhelm, was | Cabinet was another stroke of luck for Prussia. The new 
as full of dislike to the doctrine of nationalities as a Holy | Ministry of Lanza and Sella were less open to the Napoleonic 
Alliance Prince ought to be, and as jealous of French influence | influence, and when the Franco-German war broke out, 
as the future ruler of united Germany ought to be. The| Brassier de Saint Simon had the satisfaction of seeing Italy 
Ministry, under the presidency of Prince Hohenzollern- | refuse all the invitations to an anti-German alliance. The 
Sigmaringen, was very properly hesitant and observant, but | countrymen of Count Brassier attach great weight to the 
there was no want of expressions of warlike feeling in the | activity of their Italian representative at this crisis, and there 
Chambers. A special Committee reported that the necessity | can be no doubt that Prussia was remarkably well served at 
might arise for a common attack of Germany against the Florence during the war. When, however, we reflect that 
enemy. Not only were the orators of the Feudal party elo- | the anti-French policy of Italy was limited to the occupation 
quent on the dangers of the ambitious policy of France and on | of Rome, which we may safely suppose had not ceased to be 
the duty of assisting Austria, but Herr von Vincke reminded | desired by Italy in any case, and that Count Brassier utterly 
the Lower House that according to the /dves Napolcontennes the | failed in inducing Italy to take advantage of the agitation 
humiliation of Austria was merely to be the prelude to a French | in Nice and Savoy in order to complicate the difficulties of 
advance upon the Rhine. Herr von Below in the Upper) France, we may have some reasons for turning the light of a 
House declared that “just as the Christian world had united | sober criticism on the excessive admiration of Count Brassier’s 
under the banner of the Holy Roman Empire against Moham-_ panegyrists. Count Brassier got Italy to do just what suited 
medanism, so Christian Europe was to unite to-day against the Italy. It may have suited Prussia to see Italy in Rome, 
revolution and domination which were menacing all Europe.’’| but it would have suited Prussia much more to see Italy 
The Southern Germans, naturally, were perfectly outspoken. | at war with France. Count Brassier was unable to goad or 
“Why do we wait?” cried the Allgemeine Zeitung of Augs-| coax Italy into war with France. On the other hand, it is 
burg. ‘Let us march on Paris. It will be only a military| very probable that had the French Government freely 
promenade. Let us take back Alsace and Lorraine,” Onthe 2nd engaged to recognise the occupation of Rome, all the 
of July, the Diet resolved, on the initiative of the Prussian | diplomacy of Count Brassier would have been unable to pre- 
Government, to direct an army of observation of sixty thou- | vent the march of a hundred thousand Italian soldiers to the 
sand men upon the Rhine. On the 4th of July, Prussia pro- | relief of Paris or to the relief of Belfort. Anda hundred thou- 
posed to the Diet the immediate mobilisation of the entire | sand Italians might well have turned the tide of victory, if they 
Federal Army under a Prussian commander to be invested | had ever made their appearance on the line of the German 
with extraordinary powers, and it was only the objection of | communications before Chanzy was crushed at Le Mans and 
Austria to the grant of extraordinary powers which prevented | Bourbaki annihilated in the East. We must not, however, 
the declaration of war against France and Italy. At Villa- detract from the deceased diplomatist’s reputation by con- 
franca Austria preferred to own herself defeated than to seek | siderations of this character. It was no reproach that Count 
a saviour in Prussia. As it was, Prussia kept Venetia a few | Brassier de Saint Simon was never able to lead the Italians 
years more from Italy. Meantime, during the gradual spread | when the Italians did not want to be led. We confess toa 
of Italian unification, Count Brassier de Saint Simon had been | curiosity to see the man who would be able. 
listening with interior assent, though with official protest, to | 
Cavour’s inspired aphorism, “:Prussia will thank me yet for | 
the example I have set.” Perhaps we must also own that it | 
was not to the ultimate disadvantage of Prussia that the | O tall men and men of large physique dislike and distrust 
liberation of Venetia had been delayed. ' little men? We have, we think, once or twice met with 
On Oount Brassier’s return to Italy in 1868, although Italian | the traces among tall men of a feeling of that kind, quite real, 
and Prussian soldiers had fought against the same enemies, the | though unacknowledged even by themselves, and it crops out now 
Italian and Prussian Governments were byno means firm friends. /and again in print. Some one wrote to the Times a year or two 
Whether it was that all the recent cordiality of Berlin had | ago a letter in which he avowed that he could not in spite of his 
been unable to keep the shrewd Italians from thinking that reason like little men; we saw it recently stated in a novel that 
the change in Prussia’s attitude had not been entirely un- 
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PHYSICAL PREJUDICES. 





: : P Pe little men are usually cunning and always timid, and a writer in 
influenced by considerations of Prussia’s interest, the Court of | ies Otel Mab meal nae nae a an oan ra onties Guiiete 


which the existence of a hostile feeling, a kind of resentment in 
tall men at the self-assertion of little men, was assumed all through, 
and deprecated, though not justified. This writer thought the 
origin of the feeling was the conceit and self-opinion of little men 
—a failing which of course would be more noticeable in them 
than in equally conceited but heavier human beings ; but the dislike, 


Berlin found the Court of Florence perfectly unimpressed by 
any overwhelming sense of gratitude. There had been even | 
what looked like good grounds at Florence for believing | 
that Prussia was inclined to utilize Italy further than Italy | 
was just then willing to proceed. Count Usedom was, indeed, | 


broadly accused of having secretly encouraged the disastrous 





Mentana business, and the Garibaldian excitement through- | *#"'™° : 
out the Peninsula in 1867, in the charitable design | if it exists, would appear more usually to take the form of a faint 


of involving France and Italy in war. The spectacle of De | dread, as if little men must have a sinister mental capacity to make up 
Failly’s “ wonder-working” Chassepots, mowing down the for their lack of physical weight. Some such feeling must, con- 
enthusiastic boys who had gathered round the famous Red sciously or unconsciously, have influenced the people who origin- 
Shirt, was indeed eminently calculated to sting the Italians | ally invented the old Northern legends of dwarfs and giants, in 
into an open rupture with Napoleon. Prussia, which two | which the dwarfs are always so malicious and so clever, the giants 
years later was able to go to war with none but German usually so good-natured and so stupid, and have produced the 
allies, would have been willing enough, it was supposed, to very curious general impression that the great men of earth have 
precipitate the inevitable conflict if Italy could only be been men of less than average stature. There is no foundation 
roused to the proper exertions. The Prussian staff | whatever in history for the idea that size of body affects the brain, 
had already been busy on the observations which Von for if we take Alexander, Cxsar, Napoleon, Wellesley, and 
Moltke embodied in that plan of campaign for 1868 Thiers to be little men, Moses, Charlemagne, Mohammed, 
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Luther, Goethe, Frederic the Great, Bismarck, and dozens | that belief, which Shakespeare possibly entertained,—though in 


of others have been beyond the average either in height or | ** Troilus and Cressida ” he says ‘‘ the eagle hath not so green, so 
pulk, and some of the greatest names have been those of men of ‘fair an eye as Paris hath,” making of the colour a merit,—and 
averagesize. ‘The prejudice against size may, however, have hadan | which so angers Mr. Trollope that in his last novel he sings a 
historic origin, civilisation having first sprung up among the | hymn about green eyes as tokens of an affectionate nature. The 
lighter-limbed races, who would appear to their conquerors very | whole theory is knocked on the head at once by George Eliot's 
feeble beings very much to be dreaded for their wisdom. That is remark that people often inherit features without their original 
the universal feeling at this moment in Northern India among the meaning, the physique having been transmitted but not the char- 
warrior races about the Bengalees, the lightest and ablest race in ‘acter, and by the evident mutability of popular impressions in 
Asia. The contrary idea, the dislike of little men by big ones, | the matter. A villain is now usually red and with deficient eye- 
if it really exists, must be one of the hundred physical prejudices | lashes, but formerly he was always dark and beetle-browed, a 
which were once accepted as truths, and many of which still linger | prejudice still visible in those queer books, most of them extremely 
jn the popular mind, defying reason and argument and even experi- | old, which profess to explain dreams and help fools to see their 
ence. Perhaps the strongest of them all, one that affects literature | future. If we are not mistaken, there exists at this moment a 
and influences more or less all writers of fiction, is the prejudice | quite definite impression that brown men are abler than fair men, 
about strabismus, the notion that a cross-eyed man is necessarily | an impression for which the only visible foundation is this, that brown 
more or less evil. The manufacturers of tales all affirm this, and | men in England have usually some touch of Southern, or Celtic, or 
it is an article of popular belief which nothing can shake, yet it is | Jewish blood, and are apt, therefore, to be a little more vivacious 
demonstrably groundless. If it were not so, we should be forced | Quite half the men now at the head of affairs in England are very 
to conclude that as the affection is curable by an operation, an | fair men, and one, certainly not inferior in mere intellectual 
oculist with his fine instruments can modify his patients’ moral | force to any of them, has always had white hair; while of the four 
qualities, a clear reductio ad absurdum. There are hundreds of | greatest poets, only one can be called dark, and he is not 
persons in Great Britain who at one time looked two ways at once | raven-haired. ‘There are no statistics to quote, of course, but the 
and now look straight, yet no alteration has taken place in their probability is that the majority of English great men, like the 
moral characters. ‘The idea is, in fact, a mere prejudice, arising | majority of the population, have been brown-haired, with eyes of 
from the notion that if a man cannot look you straight in the | some shade of grey,—though the fancy that induces novelists to 
face he must be dishonest, a notion only true when the inability | invest all their soldiers with keen grey eyes is a fallacy, most of 
arises from a momentary operation of the mind. ‘The dislike | the great soldiers having been brown or black-eyed men. There 
would extend to one-eyed men, does so indeed in some minds, but | can be no more reality in the queer prejudice of most brown men 
that it is usually overborne by the sense of pity for a misfortune. | and women that blonde women are “ shallow-hearted,” for if it 
It is of a piece with the strong prejudice existing in some | were true here it would be true in Germany, where the ablest 
places against left-handedness, a peculiarity usually an | people believe, again without reason, exactly the contrary. ‘Uhis 
accident or habit, and as absolutely without connection with | particular prejudice is the more unaccountable if, as is usually 
the character as any other not strange enough to arouse in | believed, the tendency of men and women is to admire and marry 
its possessor that passion of self-pity, and therefore of envy, |the type, particularly as to complexion, to which they do not 
which is the key to the malignity constantly, and in thousands of | belong. ‘To account for such prejudices is as difficult as to dissi- 
cases falsely, attributed to hunchbacks. It probably has its origin | pate them, but we presume their original source was race- 
in some remote connection with the belief, once nearly universal, | hatred, retained after its reason had disappeared, and after races 
that the ‘right’ was the lucky side, the one approved by the | had become so mixed, that in obedience to the law of atavism, 
divinities,—a belief still embalmed in our own habitual use of the | people of the same family, same capacities, and same character 
word “sinister,” which meansonly ‘left,’ but bears withit theimpres- | will present half-a-dozen different types. 
sion of the old doctrine of the Augurs that the ‘left’ was the unlucky, 
and therefore bad side of things, the side on which omens should ot AS ca a oa 
not appear. The other prejudice on this subject, that left-handed THE CATS AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
men are unusually strong, is, we believe, equally ill-founded, and | /PYHE Fourth Cat Show at the Crystal Palace was a pretty and 
arises either from an observation of cases in which men have an pleasant spectacle. On a raised platform, which occupied a 
unusual facility in using both hands—as monkeys clearly have— | great space between the marble basin and the centre of the build- 
or from surprise at an unexpected method of attack,—the secret, | ing, stood a long range of light, strong, commodious pens, each 
we imagine, of the success of left-handed bowling. The existence | handsomely furnished with a raised cushion of crimson baize, a 
of this particular fancy is the more odd, because in popular slang | delf basin for purposes of refreshment, and a selection of fine 
a “left-handed way” of doing things means an awkward way of | gravel in a kind of lane at the back, whither the exhibited tenant 
doing them, and nurses carefully correct any tendency to the | might retire to scratch, tread, or meditate, whenever publicity 
habit which, we should add, seems to be much rarer in women | should become wearisome to him. ‘These pens were occupied by 
than in men. | 285 cats, for whose comfort and safety arrangements of the most 
The existence of a dislike for any visible malformation is in- | admirable and ingenious kind were made. Whatever the vicissi- 
telligible enough, as is also the attribution of bad qualities to | tudes or hardships of the journey, the competing quadruped who 
that whlch isdisliked,—c.7., the popular notion of the innateferocity | had once reached Mr. Wilson’s hands, and had attached to his 
of the dumb—but it is not so easy to explain the mass of latent | neck his little leaden label, whereby his identity was established, 
prejudices about the colour of the hair and eyes, prejudices from | and his safe restoration to proprietorial embraces secured, was a cat 
which we venture to say no cultivated man is entirely free. It is | to be congratulated. For the furry family twenty gallons of milk 
nearly impossible to believe that any relation can exist between | and twenty pounds of meat were provided per diem; their 
character and the colour of the hair or eyes, yet thousands of | temporary dwellings were specially constructed for this show, and 
otherwise intelligent persons are influenced by such notions in| tended with the scrupulous cleanliness essential to the happiness 
their daily life. Every conceivable variety of character exists | of every well-regulated cat. There were no casualties, and the 
among the peoples of Southern Asia, including India, yet it may | only mistakes were made by exhibitors who did not comply with 
be said, speaking broadly, and allowing for disease, or albinoism, | the rules forwarded to them—rules which were drawn up with per- 
or other accidental peculiarity, all hair and all eyes among those | fect distinctness—and whose cats were wrongly classified or 
tens of miliions are of one and the same colour. Both, though | debarred from competition in consequence. 
varying in every other respect, are always black. Yet in spite of | A fewof the most beautiful of the competitors have appeared 
this and of every-day experience Englishmen do constantly | at one or more of the former shows. Among them is No. 1, 
associate colour in hair and eyes with moral qualities and mental | Class 1, a short-haired tortoiseshell he-cat, who has had the 
capacities, and this from mere prejudice, without attempting to | honour of disproving the prevalent belief that no such animal 
formulate a theory. The notions, for example, that sandy-haired | existed. He is a grave and beautiful creature, with an air of 
People are weakly deceitful, that red-haired people—the true | wisdom aided by a quaint little spot of white hair under the 
bright red—are exceptionally malignant, especially if pock-marked | lower lip. He seems to know that he is No. 1, and a unique 
and that people with steel blue-eyes are unfeeling, are almost | specimen, and yet he is not unduly proud, but betrays a lively 
immovable by any amount of evidence. So is the notion, consecrated | interest in the admiring crowd, and some curiosity respecting his 
in Dickens’ writings, that cadaverous people are cruel—they are | immediate neighbours, three very handsome tortoiseshell-and- 
often exceptionally gentle—and this other, which has passed into a | white he-cats, who seem shy and unused to public life. The 
proverb, that the special shade of grey which is condemned as green | male cats are calm and contemplative ; their toilet for the day has 
indicates envious acerbity. ‘There is not the faintest reason for | been carefully made before noon; they are for the most part 
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inclined to doze; but the females are very lively, and such of their | to them ; while the pens at the end, facing the crystal fountain 
number as are not engaged in maternal duties are stretching | were occupied by numbers of beautiful kittens, whose innocent 
themselves and looking about them. It takes some time to discern | dewy eyes and playful restlessness contrasted with the prepon- 
this difference, however, for the line of he-cats is a long one, and | derating expression of reserved and watchful gravity among the 
several are so beautiful that the visitor lingers before them, | elders on either side. That many a cat there had a story, it wag 
following their graceful lines, their rich colouring, their soft, | easy to see, but in some instances the story was told. ‘One pen 
silent movements with delight. The brown tabbies are especially | was occupied by a beautiful tortoiseshell she-cat, her jet-black 
beautiful. No 10, who has carried off the first prize, and wears | kitten, and two fine solemn-looking bull-terrier pups, which she 
his blue bow so gracefully, just blending it with his rich brown- | had brought up from their birth to their present prosperous stage 
and-black fur, in which not a white hair is to be seen, is, of course, | of existence. Complete harmony reigns in this happy family 
the finest, but there are many who nearly approach him in dark | and in another—resident, like Amontillado, on the premises— 
sleekiness. There is not among them that variety of names which | which is composed of a dog, a cat, a jackdaw, and a bantam hen, 
one would wish. They all suggest the homely, comfortable, inti-|'Then, in Class 22, among she-cats of abnormal qualities, sits 
mate love, the nicety of care with which they are regarded, and in | ‘ Blackie,” a lady of mixed descent, Java and Manx, who has a 
most instances their collars or neck ribbons are assorted to their | handy milk-jug hanging on a peg in her pen, and helps herself to 
colouring with delicate appreciation; but, on the whole, their | its contents by dipping her dainty little paw in the milk and then 
names are feeble. Bobby, Toby, Billy, Tom, Tig, even ‘liger,— | licking it. Here is a unique specimen of a long-haired red tabby 
these are not impressive appellations, and Whiskerandos is insult- | she-cat, who is very beautiful, has wild light eyes, and is uncom- 
ing to its truly noble-looking bearer. That splendid brown tabby | fortably like the ‘‘ tawny” heroines of several modern novels, 
should not have been called after a caricature, and by a name! Here is Lady Dorothy Neville’s ‘‘ Mrs. Poodles,” a pure Siamese 
which must naturally dwindle down to ‘‘ Andy.” ‘+ Crystal” has | of royal extraction, the daughter of the famous race of which the 
no meaning, and Dick is too familiar for a grand creature with | King of Siam never permits a male to leave the sacred precincts 
eyes like great topazes, and shining black forepaws folded on his | of his palace. She is an exquisitely beautiful creature, with won- 
red cushion with perfect indolent grace. The red tabbies are | derful limbs, and head, and ears, with an indescribable graceful- 
very handsome, and their eyes are large and golden in colour, but | ness, as of a fairy-queen among cats, and fur like the richest 
they do not look so sociable as the others, and the largest and | sealskin, when the first faint tinge of the lurking yellow suggests 
handsomest lies down in his house, and refuses to tumble to the | itself amid the brown. Indolent, nonchalant, but perfectly aware 
admiring audience. The variety of countenance and shape of face | that she is the observed of all observers, ‘* Mrs. Poodles” lies upon 
among the cats is very curious, and it grows on one’s perception as | her supplementary cushion, in the warmth of the crimson and the 
one passes down the long line. The visitor is not distressed by the | gold, with one soft brown leg and languid paw curved, half open, 
painful wistfulness always seen in the faces of imprisoned wild | round her breast, like the hand of a fine lady from which a fan has 
animals, Only two or three of the cats looked as if they did not just dropped. And “she must lend those beauties to the grave 
like it, only one was jumping at the bars in any earnest. ‘There | and give the world no copy ” (she has a kitten on the other side, 
was a good deal of unembarrassed play under kindly maternal | but it is of mixed race), unless some traveller as enterprising as 
superintendence among the kittens, and there was hardly any | M. de Beauvoir will beg or steal a royal consort for her from King 
noise. Among the silver-grey tabbies, both male and female, are | Mongkut. Here is a pretty little tortoiseshell-and-white she-cat, 
many remarkably handsome faces; and No. 31, a black-and-white | very intelligent and active, with short fore-paws like a kangaroo, 
he-cat of perfect form, evenly marked in white under the neck, with | so that it cannot climb ; but it bounds and hops through life like 
white whiskers and white-topped paws, has such an expression of | the creature it resembles, and is quite happy. ‘To a black-and- 
sagacity, that one turns to the catalogue confident that he is ‘‘ not | white she-cat, whose name is Dinah Stumps, a story attaches which 
for sale.” Of course not; and he lays his paw gravely against his | does great credit to the human actors in it. I[t is too long for 
nose, and winks slowly, in confirmation of the fact. No. 36 is per- | repetition here, but ‘‘ The Autobiography of a Cat,” printed and 
fectly black, with soft fur, like satin for sheen. No. 46 is pure white, | hung beneath the pen which contained Dinah Stumps, was eagerly 
with a sad face, as of a cat who, though only a year old, has out- / read by thousands at the Cat Show, and we hope it will be widely 
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lived pomps and vanities, and does not care for shows or bows. He 
wears his ribbon carelessly, and lets his nose droop listlessly towards | 
the cushion-edge. Not soa neighbour of his, aged six, who has 

reached middle-life and likes it, who is a roystering brigand with 

a rusty face, unutterably knowing, a cat whose home life is plainly 
untrammelled by restrictions, who has a latch-key, and who, if by 

reason of a town residence he does not ‘t know where the wood- | 
pigeons breed,” is familiar with the best preserves of sparrows. He 
arches his back, squeezes himself against the wires, gives his head | 
a shake, twitches his ears with a click, and lies down, having said 

plainly, ‘‘{f don’t mind this for three days, you know, just to 

oblige them at home, but it couldn't last.” Among the short- | 
haired he-cats of unusual colour is a handsome creature named 
‘“* Amontillado,” who lives at the Crystal Palace, and has an amus- 
ing air of at-homishness. ‘Ha, ha!” he seems to say, as he licks | 
his lips and blinks, ‘if I were to be let out, I should be all right, 
no one would be alarmed, there would be no running after me; I 
know all about it, I hadn’t to be brought here in a basket with a 
label on it describing me as a ‘live cat ;’ I came of myself, and I 
know where the milk-cans are kept, and where they cut the meat 
up.” No blandishments disturb his profound calm, and when a 
lady rattled her parasol against the bars, he shrugged his shoulders 

as naturally as if he had been born in a Parisian ca/’, and did not 
even glance in her direction. 

Among the short-haired female cats there are two red tabbies, 
the only specimens ever exhibited of animals almost as rare as| 
the ‘* Tortoiseshell Tom.” They are both exceedingly handsome, | 
and of course form a distinct class. But they are of unequal value. 
** Zoonie,” the first, aged four years and three months, is the 
proud mother of fifty-three kittens, and her price is prohibitory, | 
£500. The second has no name, is four and a half months old, | 


| 


circulated by all who desire to teach the love and the care of these 
dear dumb creatures to men, women, and children, who are often 
cruel mainly because they know no better, and have no notion of 
the consolation and joy which may be imparted by the love and 
gratitude of a saved and succoured animal. Long may Dinah live 
to reward such a master as John Saffery. 

The institution of the Crystal Palace Cat Shows has led to the 
importation of foreign, especially Eastern cats in considerable num- 
bers. Several very beautiful specimens were exhibited among the 
long-haired classes; two by Mr. Jamrach, who, it was painful to 
observe, was not animated by that fine feeling which inspired other 
owners. His cats had no necklaces, not as much as a scrap of 


' ribbon; their labels were merely tied on with common twine. Now, 


that is cruel! one might as well send a child to a children’s party 
in a pinafore and boots. A superb wild cat, or ocelot, marked 
“dangerous,” occupied the last pen. He is a most beautiful 
creature, striped yellow and black, like a tiger, but his fur is fine, 
his limbs are delicate, and his eyes, not blinking, or crafty, but 
wide, wild, brilliant, and pathetic, with a strange liquid blue tinge 
in them. Ile comes from South America, and he looks as if he 


' wanted to go home very much indeed. 


No section of the Cat Show afforded more pleasure to the visitors, 
or more amply fulfilled the designs of the projectors, than that 
which comprised the competitors for the prizes offered for cats be- 
longing to working-men. ‘The only class in which there was no 
entry was Class 38, “for the oldest white she-cat.” ‘The others 
were well represented, and among the competitors were four 


| splendid Angoras, who presented an appearance of Dien étre not sur- 


passed by that of “‘ Mrs. Poodles” herself. The English tabby- 
and-white cat, than which no kind is more beautiful or intelligent, 
mustered strong, and in fine condition. Among the very hand- 





and may be purchased for five guineas. The cats are divided into some cats belonging to Class 42, was one splendid creature sent by 
forty-eight classes, a variety very surprising to persons who have | *‘ The Staff of Penge Station, L. C. and D. Railway.” It is much 
not studied the subject ; and very interesting to trace, in the | to be desired that the prizes offered to working-men should be more 
difference and resemblance between the short-haired and long- | numerous next year; and that the public should co-operate heartily 
haired animals, The former occupied one side of the raised plat-| with the directors of the Crystal Palace Company in one of their 
form; the latter, in corresponding order, were placed dos-d-dos | most estimable enterprises. 
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THEOPHILE GAUTIER. of Classiques, and they contributed in no small degree to Victor 
isis tas atin Mee ae” tan eo) Hugo’s stage successes. Wherever his long hair and luxuriant 
T was itt e thoug ) oa et Lame oni = © _ beard were descried, the adversaries of innovation fied in disorder. 
short time ago reviewed in these columns, that Théophile | Bat Théophile Gautier soon tired of sustaining others, and thought 
Gautier’s premature death would add yet greater interest to the of himself; and although he ever remained a passionate admirer 
Jast poetical productions he wrote and inserted in the reprint of of Victor Hugo, he receded from him very materially, and devoted 
his masterpiece. The siege of Paris blew an ill wind among | himself to “art for art.” He excluded politics and progress 
French Jiticrateurs and artists ; it witnessed the death of many a from his programme, and restricted himself to artistic perfection. 
promising genius, and many a declining one. Théophile Gautier | j{, expressed later his ideal in these verses :— 
seems to have fallen also, a victim to the privations and dangers “ Oui, eure sort plus belle 
of Paris’s bitter time of isolation; the athletic combatant of | D'une forme & tout travail 
« Hernani,” who was reputed one of the strongest men in Paris, | : rebelle ; 
never recovered from the effects of a bronchial congestion, and | heres marbre, a émail. 
struggled for two years with the malady before he finally yielded | - —— de romance ny ae 
last week. Théophile Gautier is not one of those whose works | aie tenn ” 
die with them ; his influence on the literature of his country has | Muse, un cothurne étroit.” 
been more decisive than that of any man we know of. He took | In 1830 he wrote his first serious poem, ‘ Albertus,” which con- 
for object as much the amelioration of the language as the tains some fine verses and remarkable dramatic conception, but 
creation of everlasting poetry. As one of the four great French | pears unmistakable marks of inexperience. Take up “ Albertus” 


. 
poets of the _ he deserves more than the few lines of an | and «La Comédie de la Mort,” and compare them with the 
obituary record. 


, . | weakest strophes of ‘“* Emaux et Camées ;” the origin is obviously 

It is a pity that, of a remarkable writer’s productions, the | the same, but what an immense stride there is between these pro- 
common run of the public should seek and gloat over his most | quctions of youth and manhood! Certain poets, as Théodore de 
objectionable writings—those that he gives forth in moments of | Banville, for example, precociously reach the farthermost summit 
weakness—and then regard him through his defects and eccen- | of their excellence, and remain immovable; never falling, but 
tricities, and qualify him from the very worst specimens of his | poyor progressing, the prey of the despair that must assail those 
talent. No book of Gautier’s has been more extensively read than | writers who labour under the fatal impossibility of advancing an 
“ Mademoiselle de Maupin ;” this weird novel and its author have, | inch further than their original standard. Théophile Gautier was 
for superficial students, become all but synonymous, and Gautier | ay essentially progressive genius; he examined his work with the 
was a synonyme for lewdness and elegant corruption. “ fle | critical eye of a censor; his instinct permitted him to discover the 
pours poison in a diamond cup,” says one of the poet's biographers ; | f{,ws, and he minutely corrected them. Each successive work 
the expression would be happy if it were true. No one would | provresses towards perfection, until the poet reaches his ideal in 
think of justifying ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Maupin ;” but no equitable v Emaux et Camées.” Thus, “La Comédie de la Mort,” 
critic will ever dream of judging Théophile Gautier by the worst | which followed ‘ Albertus,” was incomparably superior to 
characteristic of a taleat that has so many other seductive aspects. ‘its predecessor; and ‘“ Mademoiselle de Maupin,” composed 
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This book was written at the début of his literary career, that is,| when he was not quite twenty-five years old, left far 


at a time when the rival schools of literary orthodoxy and 
«‘Romantisme” had attained so passionate a climax that the young 
and boiling Romantiques @ tous crins, like Gautier, delighted in sheer 
recklessness, in defiance of Boileau’s worthy descendants. We will 
therefore lay aside ‘*‘ Mademoiselle de Maupin,” albeit that it is 
worthy of commendation in a purely artistic point of view. 
Théophile Gautier was on the verge of mistaking his vocation. 
Like Ingres, who believed himself born for the career of a Paganini ; 
and Gavarni, who lamented that circumstances had forced him to 
draw caricatures instead of writing verses (which he wrote exe- 
erably), Théophile Gautier took to painting when he arrived in ‘la 
grand ville,” as a simple provincial, in quest of fortune ; nor did he 
ever relinquish his mania for graphic art, and in the last period of 
his life, he was more gratified by some slight encomium bestowed 
on a picture or aqua-forte than by the most enthusiastic praises of 
his literary works. ‘Théophile Gautier was an Oriental (if we can 
use the expression), born in Gascony ; he came from Tarbes, and 
was the compatriot of the conventional Barrére, as also his 


antithesis; and he presented the strange phenomenon of 


a Gascon full of the native penetration and_brilliancy 


of wit appertaining to Southerners, without their grimacing 


propensities and garrulous disposition. Happily for him and 
for others, his leaning for letters was soon too apparent to allow 


of his suppressing it in favour of a calling in which he would | 


have scarcely attained honourable mediocrity. Ie eschewed with 
superb disdain Racine, Corneille, Malherbe, Ducis, and all the 
gods at whose shrine the Classiques fervently sacrificed, and studied 
tonsard, ‘Théophile de Viau, Lemoine, Clément Marot, and 


Baif. The result was great freedom, and, at the same time, ease 


of rhyme and measure in his first literary attempts. To use 
Théodore de Banville’s expression, — 
“Des perles et des émeraudes 
Tombaient de ses lévres d'enfant;” 

and, when the young man of twenty read these jottings of a 
beginner to Sainte Beuve, the author of “ Volupté ” embraced him 
with enthusiasm, and predicted that he would become a clef 
@école. En attendant, the young poet made himself conspicuous 
among the phalanx of innovators who supported Victor Hugo 
with pen and fist. These were fine times indeed, and Théophile 


| in the rear everything he had hitherto written,—we allude, of 
| course, to the form, not to the matter. The preface to “ Made- 
| moiselle de Maupin,” one of the most audacious and dashing 
| affirmations of artistic realism that were ever penned, had for 
| effect to reveal M. Gautier as something more than a hero-wor- 
| shipper and aliterary dilettante. Victor Hugo himself, although 
| intimately acquainted with the brilliant scoffer at respectability, 
| was startled by the power of language and imagination of a youth 
| who showed more disposition for the throne of a master than for 
| the humble attitude of a disciple. ‘* Les Jeune France” followed 
| this, and then come some witty, and, at the same time, profound 
| studies on the poets of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
In his ** Grotesques” he rehabilitated a host of poets forgotten or 
overlooked. It is, perhaps, to Théophile Gautier that we are 
indebted for some knowledge of Théophile de Viau; and by a 
‘singular coincidence the analogy between the poet of the seven- 
teenth century and his admirer and discoverer is not restricted to 
names only. Without imitating Ronsard and his followers, 
Gautier studied them as grammars, and added to their deli- 
‘cacy and tenderness the rich gifts of an extraordinary imagi- 
nation and a taste that defies rivalry. 
| In 1833, Théophile Gautier was counted among the writers of 
| the /iyaro, which was not what it is now. It was also about that 
time that he began his intimacy with the unfortunate Gérard de 
| Nérval. In aspiration and turn of mind they were entirely at vari- 
ance; it was perhaps for this very reason that they wrote and 
thought together until the latter's death. ‘The alliance was 
anything but an unhappy one; the old readers of the Artiste and 
Presse remember the dashing feats of the two young /cuilletonistes, 
who alternated and at times* collaborated ” under the common signa- 
| ture of **G. G.” Gérard de Norval died, and Théophile Gautier, 
bereft of his literary twin, yielded to his passion for travel. He 
visited successively Spain, Italy, England, and the East, and 
reaped a rich harvest of impressions, which gave birth to most of 
_ his finest verses. These stanzas,— 
‘Pour le bal Venise s'habille 
De paillettes tout étoilée 


Fourmille, scintille et babille 
Le carnaval bariolé.” 





Gautier was wont to say that it was the happiest period of his life. | and others equally charming in idea and form, were written in 
His extraordinary vigour generally designated him as the leader of | Italy. The poet followed his truant disposition for several years ; 
the Chevelusat the performances of ‘ Hernani,” ** Marion de Lorme,” in Turkey he remained so long, adopting the Oriental dress and 
and Alexandre Dumas’ fine dramas. He dressed in red velvet pour- | manners, that his friends began to fear that he would not return at 
points, sat in the middle of the pit, and bounded on the dissenters | ll. ‘The attractions of Paris proved, however, greater than those 
with the leap of a tiger. Théophile Gautier’s fists were the terror | Of Constantinople, and the French capital saw him at work again 
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on different novels and fantastic tales in the Poe style, and sundry | 
theatrical attempts which met with but little success, for he seems | 
to have been all but entirely void of dramatic intelligence. ‘‘ Le | 
Capitaine Fracasse” and ‘‘ Le Roman de la Momie” are too well | 
known toneed more particular mention. Théophile Gautier possessed | 
the faculty of guessing the couleur locale by mere instinct and read- 
ing. Who has not followed him with wonder in his magnificent 
descriptions of Eastern splendour? Landscapes, palaces, ruins, 
Oriental towns, with their pagodas and minarets, appear slowly as | 
the writer unfolds the rich fluency of his language, and evokes in a 
few phrases scenes of delightful harmony. His recent production, 
‘¢ La Nature chez Elle,” was, perhaps, the supreme expression of 
linguistic beauty. It is a poem written in prose, in a soft, undu- 
lating tongue, where a painter could find thousands of ideal 
images striking enough to be reproduced with the brush as faith- | 
fully as from nature itself. We should like to digress at greater | 


a, 
exactly the same, and in no case have I found all of them given to 
any one man; moreover, it should also be remembered that they 
are only given to married men. I think, however, I am quite on 
the safe side in putting them down as under 2s. per week, even 
where the letter and spirit of the contract are fully carried out by 
the employer, and I should be concealing the truth if I were not to 
add that universal complaints are made in all directions about the 


| laxity with which this payment in kind is treated. It is all very 


well to say that where the labourer has the contract with his 
master down in black and white, he should summon him for any 
breach of its fulfilment ; but it has also to be borne in mind that 
as in nine cases out of ten he holds his cottage at a monthly or 


|more often weekly tenancy, directly from his master, he is left 


completely at the mercy of his employer, and dares not to offer 
the slightest remonstrance. 
But before I write on the subject of the sub-letting of the cot- 


length on many other works of his as worthy of mention. tages to farmers, I would mention an incident that has recently 
Théophile Gautier is a poet in the fullest meaning of the term; | occurred in connection with the value of perquisites. A farmer in 
he cannot be taxed with cynicism, for he constantly proclaimed | the neighbourhood of Whitchurch, disturbed at the statements 
that he excluded art from politics, and devoted himself to the | made by the agents of the Union as to the rate of wages, wrote to 
tender expression of sentiment, and not to the more manly | a local paper stating that he gave his own hands a weekly wage 
and uncouth rendering of human passions. If it were only because | that was equivalent to 16s. per week, and that the men preferred 
he has added some four hundred new expressions to the French | the perquisites. The farmer seems to have forgotten the way in 
language, and freed French poetry from what he was wont to call | which papers now circulate even in cottages, for his men heard of 
‘* the Racinian vocabulary of 1,500 words,” his part would be a less | this statement of their master and were utterly astonished. They 
ungrateful one than Alfred de Musset’s, and in any case, suffi- | went to him in a body, reminded him of his letter to the paper, 
cient to insure him a place among the first writers of the time. and said that they considered even 12s. a week such a considerable 
C. B. | rise on the wages they were receiving by their yearly contracts, 
that they were willing to cancel their agreements and serve the 
rest of their time on 12s. a week to be paid in cash, 4s. less than 
he had asserted they were receiving. But the farmer positively 
refused this offer, and thus stood self-convicted. I may also add 
that [ have not met with a single labourer who did not unhesitat- 
ingly assert that he would far rather be paid a definite sum in cash 
Sir,—I concluded my last week’s letter with a specimen of the | than be dependent on perquisites, and this is a question that 1 have 
yearly agreement between farmer and labourer in Dorsetshire. In | ™ade a point of asking of all with whom I have come in contact. 
the particular instance there quoted the house was in an utterly | Their replies were singularly hearty and unanimous. 
disreputable condition, and the garden was almost valueless, as| 1 need scarcely say that the labourers themselves are equally 
there was not even a pretence at fencing it off from the large | Wanimous and hearty in their dislike to holding cottages under 
field in one corner of which it was situated. It is difficult, there- | the farmers, instead of directly from the squires or landlords. 
fore, to put any money value upon it, but I should say that the | 1 have been into village after village where the highest-rented 
average value of a labourer’s house and garden, where it forms | cottages were those few which happened not to be in the control 
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part of the yearly bargain supplied by the farmer, is about 1s. 3d. | 
or 1s. 6d. per week. The ‘20 lug of potatoe-ground ” specified | 
in the contract is, of course, variously estimated according to the | 
quality of the ground, &c. In this instance the labourer did not 
consider it worth more than 5s. per annum, and after see- 
ing it I was quite inclined to agree with him. In some 
cases it may be-worth double that amount. The granting of 
potato-ground as part of the wages is very general in many 
parts of the country, especially in the central districts, though it 
varies much in amount. Out of twelve yearly agreements now 
before me the amount specified is in one case 30 lug, in four 20, 
in four 15, and in three 10. The “lug,” I should say, is equiva- | 
lent to the perch. With respect to fuel, I have not met with 
another agreement which specifies anything like ‘‘a ton of coal.” | 


I have seen many wherein five cwt. has been mentioned, and a few | 
with 10 cwt., but as a rule coal does not form a part of any of the 
contracts. Wood faggots, furze faggots, and turf are frequently 
specified. The farmer usually does the carting, but the labourer pays 
for the cutting. Furze faggots fetch about five shillings per hundred, 
and large wood faggots about eighteen shillings. The coal supplied 
in all cases into which I have examined is slack of the very smallest 
description. Judging from the large number of contracts that I 
have in my possession, as well as from numerous extracts taken 
from others, I think that the average amount of fuel provided may 
be fairly taken at ‘‘ 100 furze faggots and 5 cwt. of coal,” a speci- | 
fied amount which occurs very frequently. In some districts, 

however, fuel never forms any part of the bargain. The “ grist ” 

corn forms an important feature of the perquisites of the Dorset | 
labourer. ‘This is corn supplied by the farmer at a fixed rate per | 
bushel, —generally 5s. Two bushels a month seems to be about the | 
usual amount. Where the corn supplied is thoroughly good and | 
sound, the labourer may make a profit of some two shillings | 
on each bushel, but it would be well within the mark to say 
that this does not happen in one case out of twenty. The} 
gristing is, as a rule, the very inferior corn, frequently of | 
such a description, as I have myself seen, as to be injurious to | 
health, and the profit made out of the transaction is often reduced | 
to a nullity, or worse. It is a most difficult matter to form an 

estimate of the value of the perquisites, as no two farmers give | 


| were those that passed through the hands 
| man. 
| complaints about repairs. 


often capriciously raised. 


of the employer. Wretched as his wages are, the Dorset labourer 
will willingly give 6d. or 1s. per week more rent in order to avoid 
being ‘‘ under the farmer,” and great is the competition to secure 
a landlord’s cottage (often a solitary one in a whole district) 


| whenever it bappens to fall vacant. One of the chief reasons of this 


inveterate dislike arises from the knowledge that the ownership of 
the cottage is frequently used by the employer in order to extort 
additional work not bargained for in the contract, or to insist upon 
the children coming out to work at an earlier age than even the 
parents approve. I also found that in a very large majority of 
cases the whitewashed, comfortless, and tumble-down cottages 
of a middle- 
It is useless, then, for the tenant to make any 
The farmer refers you to the squire, 


| and the squire says that the cottages form part of the farmers 
' lease and that he has nothing to do with them. Further, I know 


that they are often made the means of extorting not only more 
labour, but even money, in the shape of increased rents. I believe 
that the amount of rent to be paid by the labourer to his master 
frequently forms part of the lease or arrangement under which the 
farmer holds the cottages from the landowner, and yet this rent is 
Thus, during the past summer months, 
the wages (owing to the Union) were raised, in some instances 2s., 
in others 3s. higher than they had ever been before; but the 
farmer, when settling time came, took his men utterly aback 
by demanding double the amount of rent that he had previously 
obtained. I could give you many illustrations of this which I 
have thoroughly investigated. As an example, I may mention 
the case of a farmer near Stickland, who raised the rent of 
the cottages he held from 1s. to 2s. during the time that he was 
paying the advanced wages. Another farmer, of Spetisbury, 
on the other hand, took back much of the money which he had 
promised when the settling day after the harvest arrived by 
charging his labourers ‘ 6d. per goad” for potato-ground, a privi- 
lege that had always been granted to them withoutany charge during 
the twelve years that several of them had been in his service. I 
may also mention that in one case I communicated to a large 
landed proprietor the fact that his farmers were now charging in- 
creased rents, a fact which he would at first hardly credit, but 
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which he speedily put down when he found it to be true; I, 


therefore, think that Iam entitled in this instance to conclude 
that the farmers were acting in opposition to the agreement 
that had been come to, between themselves and the landowners, 
qith respect to the holding of the cottages. I have noticed, also, 
in passing through the country, a considerable number of cottage 
gardens and plots absolutely uncultivated. The reason for this 
neglect I have found to be the uncertainty of tenure on which 
they were held. Occupant after occupant has assured me that it 
was not worth while to put a spade in the ground or to spend a 
penny in stocking it, when they were liable to be turned out at a 
week's notice, and evictions are now of daily occurrence. 

As this subject of the sub-letting of cottages has occupied so 
much attention lately in the columns of the Spectator, and as I do 
not wish to be thought guilty of any exaggeration in the estimate 
I have formed of its results and consequences in Dorsetshire, I will 
conclude this letter with quoting from the report of one of the 
Assistant-Commissioners of the Agricultural Commission, the 
Hon. E. Stanhope, who visited the counties of Dorset, Kent, 
Chester, Salop, Stafford, and Rutland in 1868-9 :— 

“The opinion of farmers is nearly unanimous in favour of their holding 
the cottages. The feeling among the labouring class is even more 
certain. In all my inquiries upon this pointI never yet met a man who 
preferred to ‘live under a farmer,’ as they call it. The apparent advan- 
tage in point of income enjoyed by a man in Dorset, who is a yearly 
servant, and lives in a house attached to the farm, is great, and yet even 
there the labourers had the strongest objection to the system. With 
great reluctance I have been forced to the conclusion that there is no 
system more fatal to the independence and comfort of the labourer than 
that of letting cottages with the farms. The objections to the system 
are overwhelming. The cottage is in some cases, no doubt, made a 
means of extortion, and when given (as in Dorset) as a part of the wages, 
it is often only on condition of an unknown, unlimited, and unremunerated 
amount of additional labour. But the chief objection appeared to me to 
be the state of neglect into which they are allowed to fall, and the over- 
crowding which is constantly permitted.” 

This opinion is amply confirmed by the evidence of clergymen, 
landowners, and others, az: given in the appendix to the Report. 
Even Lord Portman, who is himself a very large landowner in 
Dorsetshire, admits that there are three decided objections to the 
system which he has found out from experience on his own estates ; 
the first one is that the farmers sometimes harbour in his cottages 
immoral persons of whom he wishes to get rid ; secondly, that they 
sometimes use the cottages as a means to oppress the labourer by 
making a profit on the rent ; and thirdly, that they “‘ constantly ” 
neglect to whitewash the cottages or attend to the simple and 
necessary cleaning.—I am, Sir, &c., N.S. 





THE SOMERSETSHIRE LABOURERS. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I have read with much interest your elaborate review on 
the condition of the Agricultural Labourer. As a native and 
resident in the county of Somerset for nearly half a century, I 
can bear testimony to the general accuracy of Mr. Heath's 
“*Romance’ of Peasant Life.” It is certain that the position of 
the farm labourer has not materially improved with the increased 
value of land, notwithstanding the fact that during the last 
twenty years a large portion of the grazing lands in this county, 
and particularly in the neighbourhood of towns, has advanced in 
rental from 30s. to £3 per acre. There is a great deficiency of 
cottage accommodation in this county, and a great unwillingness 
on the part of the stewards and agents of absentee landlords to 
recognise the importance of giving the labourer a comfortable 
and healthy home, simply from the reason that an outlay of 
capital would be required in the construction and repairing of 
new and old cottages, which would necessarily reduce for a season 
the landlord’s rental. Permit me to mention one fact, bearing in 
some degree on the Pruck system of wages, a matter of no small 
importance, and which has been much discussed by writers on 
agriculture. A farmer in this county, who rents a fine estate of 
£1,000 a year, entered into a contract with his labourers to give 
them during a portion of the present year—viz., from Midsummer 
to Michaelmas—15s. a week, without food or cider; and as a 
substitute for drink he gave them two quarts of skim-milk (a 
luxury more frequently falling to the lot of the pig than 
the labourer in dairy districts), and which they carefully 
arried home to their families at the close of each day’s labour, 
reserving to themselves the option of buying cider when they re- 


quired it. This is only one case that I can record of my own | 


knowledge of a movement in the right direction, but it is mani- 
fest that if this system were to become generally adopted, the 
farmer and labourer would derive a mutual benefit, and the way 
be prepared for an entire abandonment of the cider nuisance. 








Mr. Heath’s book might have been rendered still more interest- 
ing and important if he had investigated closely the extent of 
education amongst the agricultural labourers. I hope he or some 
other competent person will look to this subject. ‘The Bishop of 
this diocese, Lord Arthur Hervey, a hard-working and kind- 
hearted prelate, has recently expressed his sympathy in the welfare 


| of the Somersetshire labourer. If his lordship would recommend 


the clergy in his diocese to co-operate towards providing during 
the approaching winter in their several parishes clubs and night- 
schools, as introduced successfully at Malmesbury by Mr. Powell, 
the M.P. for that small west-country borough, he would confer a 
great benefit on the neglected sons of toil, and add greatly to his 
own popularity. Speaking from my own knowledge of the edu- 
cational status of the farm labourer, I do not think that more 
than three out of ten are able to read and write. ‘To learn to 
read and write at thirty and forty years of age may be regarded 
as severe task-work, yet many would be glad to read a Bible, and 
to write their name rather than record their mark. A noble 
mission-field is open for the clergy in their own parishes, if they 
will become volunteer teachers in the proposed undertaking, 
which must bring forth some fruit, be it great or small.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A MAaGIsTRATE FOR THE CouNTY or SOMERSET. 





THE STAGE IN GERMANY. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

[The following extract from a private letter has been sent to us 
for publication.—Ep. Spectator.] 

. .. . [tis a continual wonder to me that we English, with all 
our national pride and wealth and civilisation, should be so 
placidly content with the wretched state of our Stage. The 

thought struck me more forcibly than ever, during a short stay 

which I made this last summer at a little watering-place, in one 

of the smallest German principalities. There, at a small theatre, 

in this small place, I reaped more pleasure and more profit than 

it would be possible to do during a whole season in all our 

London theatres put together. ‘They gave three performances a 

week, very rarely repeating the same piece, and I never missed 

going if I could possibly help it. Before I proceed to give any 

details about this delightful little theatre, I must say a few words 

about the place itself, as it is but little known in England. It is 

called Liebenstein, and is situated in one of the loveliest 

parts of the lovely Thuringian forest; it belongs to the 

Duchy of Saxe-Meiningen, which adjoins the Grand Duchy 

of Saxe-Weimar, and it lies half way, about fifteen miles 

from each, between Meiningen, the pretty capital of Saxe- 

Meiningen, and Eisenach, an important and picturesque little 

town of Saxe-Weimar, famous for being the birthplace of 

two great men, Sebastian Bach and Martin Luther. Besides 

numbers of pretty villas where apartments may be had for the 

summer, Liebenstein has five large hotels. The finest of them, 

the Bellevue, was built under the Duke of Meiningen’s especial 

direction, and is in every way‘a model ; the rooms are furnished and 

decorated in most artistic taste, and give one more the impression 

of a private house than of an hotel. Upwards of two thousand 

people visit Liebenstein during the summer months, besides num- 

bers of tourists who merely pass through it ; it seems to be a very 

favourite resort for Germans from the large towns of central Ger- 

many, and though the three iron springs are very beneficial for 

certain complaints, it is probable that at least half the visitors are 

only attracted by the pure air, the beautiful scenery, the pleasant 

life, and the many other attractions of the place. The Duke him- 

self, with his family, spends the greater part of the summer there, 

in a lovely villa overlooking the promenade and the hotels. Till 

a year ago, the whole place was his private property ; but it has 

since been bought by a company, who intend to build new hotels, 

and extend it in every way. No doubt much more may be made 

of it, and from its central position it will probably one day 

become one of the great watering-places of Germany, but it will 

then lose much of its charm to those who know and like it in its 

present condition; it has happily not yet been overrun by the 

fashionable world, and there is a delightful simplicity and home- 

liness and sans géne about the life, owing perhaps in great part to - 
the fact that hitherto the visitors have been almost exclusively 
Germans. It has evidently always been a pet place of thc 
Duke’s, and the influence of his personal interest in it, as well 
as his artistic taste, are to be seen and felt everywhere, and make 
a pleasant impression. 

The theatre is his personal property and his great hobby ; its 
home is, of course, at Meiningen, and it is only during the sum- 
mer months, from May to September, that the performances are 
held at Liebenstein, where the theatre and the accommodation are 
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comparatively of the smallest and the simplest. And yet it was 
here in its imperfect condition that this Meiningen theatre made 
me almost blush for our London theatres. At Meiningen itself, I 
am told, the performances are on a grand scale, and Shakespeare's 
great historical plays are given in a style that could hardly be 
surpassed anywhere. ‘The répertoire is more extensive than at 
any other German theatre, and comprises all that is best in the 
dramatic art of Germany, besides numbers of translations from 
English and French authors, amongst which, of course, Shake- 
speare stands foremost. During the three weeks that I spent at 
Liebenstein I went to seven performances, and saw the following 
plays:—Shakespeare’s Much Ado About Nothing and Twelfth 
Night ; Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm and Miss Sara Sampson ; 
Moliére’s Malade Imaginaire; two scenes from Schiller’s Don 
Carlos ; and two modern German farces. ‘The best performance of 
all was Much Ado About Nothing, and I am convinced that if 
Shakespeare could be played like that in London, our Managers 
would have no cause to make their usual complaint that the good 
things do not draw full houses, or to appeal to the lower side of 
human nature by producing the wretched plays that run night 
after night through a whole season at many of our best theatres. 

Such performances could not fail to attract full houses, and in 
time to raise and educate the popular taste; and a whole large 
class of intellectual people of good taste, who now never enter a 
theatre, would then frequent them. Not one of the characters 
was badly played, and some of them, for instance, Beatrice, Hero, 
Benedick, and Dogberry were truly admirable. Beatrice and 
Benedick were complete impersonations of their characters, acting 
as if the parts had been expressly written for them, and Dogberry 
was quite irresistibly comic, without for a moment overdoing it. 
But the first-rate acting was not the only thing to be noticed ; 
the tout ensemble, the scenery, and the costumes, were as artistically 
excellent as can be imagined ; and all this, be it remembered, at 
a small theatre in a small German watering-place. ‘The other 
plays were given in the same style, though I have alluded especi- 
ally to Much Ado About Nothing as being perhaps the most 
superior and finished performance of all. The scenes from Don 
Carlos were given as an experiment, partly to make trial of 
a young actor, partly to see the effect of some new costumes 
which had been designed for the play by the Duke, who had 
copied them from old portraits of the actual characters which he 
had seen when at Versailles during the late war,—an instance, 
among many, of the way in which the theatre benefits by the con- 
stant supervision of a gentleman of education and refined artistic 
taste. ‘This scene was so dignified, harmonious, and historically 
truthful in all its arrangement and detail, that no painter could 
have made a grander conception of it. 

What an immense source of good and pleasure even one such 
theatre would be in London! but is there any hope of our ever at- 
taining it? Of course at the outset there is the money difficulty, 
and it will be said that a theatre conducted on these principles 
could never be a paying concern; but I cannot but believe that 
ultimately the receipts would meet the expenditure. The Duke of 
Meiningen spends from fifty to sixty thousand florins (about 
£15,000) annually on the theatre, and the receipts amount to 


fifteen or sixteen thousand florins; but it must be remembered | 
that Meiningen is a small town, with only seven or eight thousand | 
inhabitants, and that in Germany the entrance-fees at theatres | 
are barely the half of what they are with us. At this rate, and | 
taking into account the enormots population of London, it surely | 
may be presumed that even a large theatre would be easily filled | 


for such performances, and that the expenses would be covered. 
A much greater difficulty appears to me to lie in our foolish and 
narrow-minded prejudices, for these are evils of the imagination, 





ing (it was she who played Beatrice in Much Ado About Nothing), 
She is a perfect lady by birth, education, and manners, a 
highly cultivated, refined, and superior woman in every way, 
sought after and respected in the best society, and, therefore, a 
superior actress ; for, with all her dramatic talents and power, she 
could not have become a good actress if she had been brought up 
as too many of our actresses are, deprived of the advantages of 
superior education and good society. In Germany the stage is 
not looked upon as a mere means of providing amusement and 
pleasure for the public, but also as a powerful instrument for 
education and refinement, and it is this which gives it its true 
dignity. Lessing was the first to recognise this truth in itg 
fullest extent, and Goethe and Schiller, in the golden days of 
Weimar, devoted themselves to carrying out his ideas, and worked 
untiringly to thisend...... M. 





THE RIGHT OF APPEAL FOR ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Will you allow me space to say a few words as to whethera 

right of appeal against arbitrary dismissal ought or not to be con- 

ceded to Assistant-Masters in public schools ? 

That opinions differ is clear—for it is understood that one, at 
least, of the Commissioners has been, and, I believe, still is, in 
favour of an appeal being allowed to both Head and Assistant- 
Masters—while, on the other hand, the greatest living authority 
on practical school work is dead against it. No doubt the question 
really is how to secure efficiency. Granted. But what does secure 
efficiency ? The answer seems clear; efficient masters,—a vigorous 
and able Head, clever and energetic Assistants. But I would 
add, there must be harmonious co-operation between them, without 
which: masters ever so able do not secure efficiency. 

Now, in school life, as in other departments of social relations, 
friction is to be avoided only by giving security of tenure, i.e., 
independence, to all masters within their respective spheres. In 
so saying, I do not, of course, plead for anything so absurd as 
irremovability ; it is plain that a young man’s qualifications for 
holding a mastership cannot be ascertained for a year at least, 
and for at least that time he might justly be subject to dismissal 
at the head master’s discretion ; but,it is equally plain to my mind 
that to make a man who has been working (say) for 10 years ina 
school—has perhaps laid out money, or made himself a home, 
and certainly expended (and therefore lost) energy—subject 
to arbitrary dismissal without appeal to any external 
body is unjust and impolitic. It is argued, with some 
force, that a head master can best secure the efficient working 
of his subordinates by having absolutely in his own hands the 
rewards and punishments of efficiency and inefficiency, viz., pro- 
motion and dismissal. ‘True, possibly, if the relation of a Head 
Master to his assistants were that of a senior partner to his clerks, 
or if Head Masters were ex vi termini just. But as there isa great 
deal of human nature in men and women, so there is in school- 
masters ; and as a fact (which recent scandals have proved to be 
fact) Head Masters have no monopoly of good temper, justice, or 
gentlemanly feeling, any more than of talent or high attainments. 
It may be said, perhaps, that a head master has such grave 
responsibilities that it is only fair he should have absolute authority. 
But are they greater than those of the captain of a frigate, for 
instance, who certainly has not absolute power in the sense in- 
tended? And does he not receive his quid pro quo in the shape of 
honour, influence, wealth, position? I maintain, indeed, that 
no honourable man ought to wish for such despotic powers 
over fifteen or twenty other men as are now contemplated ; that 
to grant them is to open the door quite needlessly (men unfor- 


| tunately being only men) to the gratification of whim or jealousy 


and how much harder it is to fight against such than against real | on the one hand, of meanness or suspicion on the other; and that 


and tangible evils; I speak of our absurd prejudices against | 
artists and professionals of all sorts, and in this case especially | 


(except in the few great schools, where a mastership is worth 
almost any sacrifice) it must tend in the long run to discourage 








As long | 


of our prejudices against actors and actresses. the ablest men of Oxford and Cambridge from accepting positions, 
as these exist, as long as we banish the dramatic profes-| in which a change of Head Master may mean disagreement, 
sion from society, how can we expect better things of it? | “incompatibility,” and presently “notice to quit.” 
How can we expect to see ladies and gentlemen on the! phe sum of what has been said amounts to this, that justice and 
stage, if we exclude them from the society of ladies and | good-sense alike require that every Assistant-Master of more than 
gentlemen ? As long as the profession is looked down upon and | (say) eighteen months’ standing should have, if dismissed by the 
considered a dishonourable one, as long as those who adopt it are | ; [ead Master, the right of appealing to the governors of the 
supposed to lose caste in good society, dramatic art must remain at | school. end of appearing before them either in person or by deputy. 
its present low ebb. But we have only to look to other countries, | ail pd Sir, &e Oxon. 
to Germany especially, to see how differently the profession is ‘oe ee 
EQUAL ELECTORAL DISTRICTS. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


regarded there, and how this is one of the main causes of its 
superior condition. I take as one example amongst many others 
the chief actress at the Meiningen theatre, Miss Ellen’ Franz, well | Sir,—The reference in your critique on “‘ Mr. Butt’s Reform Bill” 
known in Germany for her clever, thoughtful, and dignified act- | to the plan of grouping submitted by me to the House of Com- 
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mons in 1868 induces me to ask your insertion of some further | it is only an ordinary criminal assize held at an unusual time.—I 
remarks on the subject. am, Sir, &c., JosePrH JoHN Murpuy. 

«+ Equal Electoral Districts” would, I have no doubt, work well, 
if combined with Mr. Hare's or some similar mode of voting, by DOG-CONSCIOUSNESS. 
which a fair representation would be obtained of the different opinions (To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
in each constituency. But no such mode of voting is likely to be Srr,—Our terrier ** Crib ” took upon himself yesterday to add hie 
adopted at present ; the representation of the minority in a ‘‘ three- | testimony to your view of * dog-consciousness,” as expressed in 
cornered constituency” is the nearest approach to it that can be | the Spectator of the 19th ult. Crib verges on perfection, save 
hoped for. Would it not, then, be injudicious to disfranchise our | that he is frantically jealous of any other animal who may receive 
small towns? And if we do not disfranchise them, is there any plan | attention, but yesterday he rebelled against the injustice of being 
so likely to render them independent as that of grouping? ‘This | compelled to eat all his dinner, aud refused to swallow one special 
system has existed in Scotland since the Union. and it is admitted | piece of bread i but finding that his refusal was not accepted, appar- 
to have worked well. It was strengthened by the addition of | ently made a virtue of necessity, and gulped down the bread with a 
pew burghs in 1832, and a new group of burghs was added in 'look and wag of the tail, giving me to understand that I ought 
1268. It was adopted in Wales under the Reform Act of 1832, | to be satisfied, which I was not, as 1 observed a slight swelling 








for precisely the same reason that I advocate its adoption in Ire- 
land, namely, to strengthen the small burghs, instead of disfran- 
chising them. | 

The object of Mr. Hare's plan of voting is to obtain a legisla- | 
ture which would really represent the various political opinions of 
the community. Some approach to this varied representation is 
obtained by the variety in the character of the constituencies by | 
which members are returned. ‘The Land Act and the Ballot have 
rendered the farmers independent of their landlords, and the re- 
sult must be to throw the representation of our counties—both | 
north and south—into the hands of the small farmers, as they 
are the most numerous class of electors. This renders it more 
necessary to retain the borough representation undiminished. { 
Ido not stop to consider the political opinions of either class. | 
We want to have all opinions represented, and those groups com- | 
posed of small towns will return members of a different stamp 
from those returned by either the counties or the cities. 

I cannot see that any evil is likely to result from taking some of 
the larger towns out of tie counties to group with the present 
boroughs. It has been dove in Wales and in Scotland, and we 
hear no complaints. ‘To do so would give votes to householders 
in those towns who have houses rated between £4 and £12 per 
annum; while the disfranchisement of the present boroughs, 
and merging them in their respective counties, would deprive this 
class of householders of the franchise which they now possess and 
exercise. You agree with Mr. Butt that the borough franchise 
ought to be assimilated to that of England. ‘This would increase 
the number of borough electors considerably ; but to merge the 
towns in the counties would, under present circumstances, reduce 
the number of electors, and instead of leavening the counties, 
the electors of these small boroughs would be swamped, and their 
influence would be wholly lost. 

The term *‘ big village ” is scarcely fair, as applied to even the 
smallest of our smail boroughs. It certainly is not applicable to 
such towns in the North of Ireland, as Lurgan, Portadown, or 
Ballymena, which I proposed to group with others in their 
neighbourhood, and the country towns in the South are no more 
“ big villages” than those in the Southern and Eastern counties 
of England. Even “big villages ” have their own characteristics, 
and deserve to be represented on the principle which you yourself 
advocate.—I am, Sir, &c., JONATHAN Pim, 











(To THe EpITor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Much of your article of the 19th ult. on the state of Italy is 
applicable to Ireland without the change of a word. In particular 





districts of Ireland, as of Italy, both witnesses and juries, whether 
from intimidation or from sympathy, sometimes cannot be got to | 
do their duty ; and the Government, from an exaggerated dread 


im one cheek. So concealing my suspicion I furtively watched. 


Crib also occasionally eyed me, lying down and then walking 
round the room, and sniffing in the corners, as he is wont to do. 
In a few minutes, and when | appeared safely absorbed in my 


| paper, he made his way slowly to where pussy was lapping her 


saucer of milk; passing her without stopping, he cleverly dis- 
charged the hated mouthful into pussy’s milk, and continuing his 
walk to the rug, laid himself down and slept the sleep of the just. 
—I am, Sir, &c., C. S$. 





THE JUSTICIARY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’) 

Srr,—I have read with regret in an article in your paper of 
September 7 on the “The American Judiciary” the sentence, 
‘* The corruption of the Pennsylvania Bench, in particular, was 
notoriously as great as that of the worst part of the New York 
Judiciary.” My knowledge of the Pennsylvania Bench, extending 
for more than twenty years, enables me to say, without fear of 
contradiction from anyone, that not only is this charge absolutely 
without foundation, but there never has been even the least 
suspicion of such a thing. 

Your journal is so widely read among a certain class here that 
I am quite sure you will not hesitate to make this correction. 
I am, Sir, &c., Wm. Henry Raw e. 

710 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, October 14, 1872. 

[We are very happy to believe our correspondent, and can only 
say that the New York press is very unjust to Pennsylvania.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





HANDY BOOKS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srir,—In your ingenious and suggestive article of last Saturday 
on * Handy Books,” there are one or two points on which you will 
perhaps allow us to speak a word in our defence. 

1. Your remark that our new “ Household Edition” of Mr. 
Dickens’s Works “ will never be read by anybody who can buy 
any other” may be true. Our express desire in issuing that 
edition was to bring the works within the reach of a class to 
whom they had not hitherto been accessible,—the class, namely, 
who can afford a penny a week for a story. As you admit, we 
have produced ‘ aclearly printed and cleverly illustrated ” edition, 
which is being extensively bought by the people who can buy no 
other, as was our intention. 

2. Your idea of a book that *‘ shall roll up like a silk handker- 
chief” is most attractive. But English tradition is incorrigibly 
hostile. We published a cheap edition of Mr. Dickens’s Works 
about twenty years ago in green-paper covers.* In that form they 
had no sale, while the same edition bound in cloth sold largely. 

3. With reference to the comparative cheapness of our English 





| issues and those of Baron Tauchnitz, we can only say that ‘* David 
| Copperfield,” the novel of which you are speaking, is published 
| in the Tauchnitz series at six francs,t while we issue it in the 
| ** Charles Dickens” edition, in cloth binding with eight illustrations, 
Jor three shillings and sixpence.—We are, Sir, &c., 

October 30, 1872. CHAPMAN AND HALL. 


of extra-constitutional measures, looks on and sees the ruflians 
control the country. The ‘* Westmeath Act,” now in force, was 
astep in the direction of common-sense; but it comes very far 
behind of what you point out as needed in Italy, and what is cer- 
tainly needed in the worst parts of Ireland, namely,—to make it a 
capital crime tobelong toasecret society that issuessentences of death, | 
and to suspend trial by jury where juries are intimidated. It is | 
true that the state of Ireland is by no means so bad as it was, but 
Irish crime is liable to the greatest and strangest fluctuations, and | 
no one knows when it will revive; though, I ought to add, it | 
appears utterly improbable that Ireland will ever again be so bad | 
as it was a generation ago. The outbreak of crime a few years since | 
that which led to the ‘* Westmeath Act” (which is a kind of local 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus) was not so bad as the habitual 
state of the country within living memory. 

You appear to be under some mistake as to the nature of an 
Irish Special Commission. It does not supersede trial by jury; 


POETRY. 
——> 
TO MR. MILL. 
Wuom shall we follow? The flame-haired daughter 
Of Chaos and Change, ever victorious, 


That ever of rage, and ruin, and slaughter, 
Shapeth and bringeth us new things glorious ? 





* All ‘paper’ editions come to pieces; but limp cloth, well sewn, will roll up, and 
keep together for years. 
+ We entirely acknowledged the superior cheapness of Messrs, Chapman's edition. 
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Spreading her vans over land, over city, 

All old things topple, and crash, and are dust ; 
Rotten and false things fall, without pity, 

Not a husk of them left, not a shell, not a crust,— 


Men’s hearts leap at the coming of change, 
Weariness wakes, new life begins, 

Men’s souls catch fire when days be strange, 
Man putteth on strength, putteth off his sins. 


Or Thee, with the brows that know not trouble, 
The eyes that look on eternal day, 

Unchafed, unworn, in storm and bubble, 
Serene though chaos about thee play ? 


With weaving hands that intermit not, 
Thou makest the seed a shining flower, 

Knowing thy purpose, though we wit not, 
Building the years up from the hour. 


Thy blessing, and light, and strength are of old, 
But that one, though she ravin and swallow, 
Yet for the brass she giveth us gold,— 
For the good, the better,—Whom shall we follow ? 
R. 





BOOKS. 


—_——@—— 
DE MORGAN’S BUDGET OF PARADOXES.* 


‘Tose who read De Morgan’s papers on paradoxes as they 
originally appeared in the pages of the Atheneum will not need 
to be told that the present volume is at once amusing and instruc- 
tive. To others, it will appear a strange circumstance that a work 
written by a mathematician of the mathematicians, and treating 
for the most part of mathematical subjects, should be recom- 
mended as full of pleasant matter for the general reader. Yet the 
work well deserves such a recommendation. Professor De Morgan, 
who made his treatise on Probabilities, though professedly popular, 
almost unreadable through his excess of mathematical exactness, 
has here so treated such subjects as circle-squaring, the duplica- 
tion of the cube (Apollo’s problem), the trisection of the angle, and 
the like, as to make them very pleasant reading. 

The express (or, perhaps, we should rather say “ expressed ”) 
object of the work is to show those who have been puzzled by 
paradoxmongers how paradoxes “look in the lump.” A number 
-of absurd publications—enunciating new theories of the universe, 
presenting the solution of insoluble problems, explaining the 
**number of the Beast,” and containing strange blunders about 
mechanics, perspective, and so on—are reviewed at greater or less 
length ; the letters written in defence of these works, and in abuse 
of De Morgan, are quoted and commented on; and lastly, as 
occasion serves, the ideas of De Morgan on many subjects of 
controversy are presented and enforced by reasoning, anecdote, or 
satire. It need hardly be said that the result is a medley which no 
editorial skill could systematise. Mrs. De Morgan has indeed 
done well, we conceive, in refraining from any attempt of the 
sort, and adopting a chronological arrangement which is in 
reality, so far as subject-matter is concerned, no arrangement at 
all. In such a case as this, one can approve of the editorial 
system adopted with the Biglow Papers by Columbus Nye, Pastor 
of a Church in Bungtown Corner, who, ‘‘ being unwilling that the 
reader should be deprived of such parts of the author’s lucubra- 
tions as seemed more finished, and not well discerning how to 
segregate them from the rest, concluded to send them all to the 
press precisely as they were.” But Mrs. De Morgan has done 
something more: she has added a full index, very complete as to 
names, and satisfactory as to subjects. 

So far as the paradoxes of this work are concerned, we are dis- 
posed to attach chief importance to the refutation of the Auti- 
Copernicans and Anti-Newtonians. The quadrators of the circle 
have never been very mischievous paradoxists. ‘They can safely 
be left to arrange amongst themselves their several claims ; for the 
general reader is not likely to be very anxious about the famous | 
#-ratio, when he finds one paradoxist setting it at 34, another at | 
34, others at 3 followed by all manner of decimal groupings, and | 
not one adopting the old but excellent approximation of Archi- 
medes, 33, or the nearer value resulting from the division thus | 
indicated—113)355. But the student of astronomy, or rather the | 


| 


general reader of astronomy, is apt to be perplexed by the blatant | 


| 


* A Budget of Paradores. By Augustus De Morgan, F.R.A.S. and C.P.S., of Trinity | 
College, Cambridge. Reprinted, with the Author's additions, from the A‘henzum. | 
London: Longmans and Uo. 1572. 








| 
enunciation of new systems. It is so widely known that false 
systems of astronomy were for ages held in honour beforg 
Copernicus, Kepler, and Newton established the true system, that 
many imagine it to be not impossible that the system now main. 
tained may in its turn have to make way for a new one. Few 
even among the students of astronomy know the full weight of the 
evidence for the accepted theory. Nor is the great distinction 
between this theory and former systems adequately represented in 
our text-books. It is not as widely known as it should be that the 
support of the Ptolemaic system involved a continual struggle 
against evidence daily growing more overwhelming, whereas the 
labours of modern astronomers continually afford fresh evidence 
in favour of the truth of the Newtonian system. 

That the Anti-Newtonian paradoxists are listened to by many, 
even among the well educated, cannot be doubted. The person 
who called himself ‘* Parallax,” and taught that the earth is flat and 
circular, having the North Pole at its centre and the Antarctic 
regions at its circumference, was listened to and applauded by 
crowded audiences in all parts of England. ‘The late Mr. Reddie, 
who taught that gravitation is impossible, and asserted that “jn 
less than five months he had made the Astronomer Royal abandon 
the theory of the solar motion in space,” actually founded a society 
(the Victoria Philosophical Society) which still exists, and includes 
in its ranks many well-known and highly respectable names. We 
do not say that “ Parallax” had many followers ; for, indeed, few 
even of those who believed in him comprehended clearly what he 
was aiming at. Nor do we say that the Victoria Philosophical 
Society was or is identified with the notions of its founder; but 
if its earlier supporters did not believe that Mr. Reddie’s ideas 
rested on a certain basis of sound reasoning, it was somewhat 
remarkable, to say the least, that they should have joined a 
| society founded by him, and which published at full length in 
‘its proceedings a paper enunciating his views. 

There are two chief reasons, as it seems to us, for the per- 
plexity occasioned by the astronomical paradoxists. In the first 
place, there is a certain show of knowledge and a continual refer- 
| ence to well-known names in their books ; and the general public 
| is led to believe that there exists a real school of Anti-Newtonians, 
though in reality each paradoxist has his own special theory, as 
little in accordance with any of the other paradoxes as with the 
accepted system. But the main reason is the imperfect way in 
which the evidence for the true system is presented in the 
ordinary text-books of astronomy. As De Morgan remarks, 
‘‘ There is no subject on which there is so little accurate concep- 
tion as that of the motions of the celestial bodies.” ‘The present 
writer received not long since from the Astronomer Royal a 
letter containing the remark that many even among the well 
educated are not aware that the stars rise and set like the sun and 
moon. ‘This sounds incredible, but it is certain that quite a large 
proportion of the readers of our text-books of astronomy are not 
aware that the planets follow looped paths on the heavens. Un- 
fortunately, too, it seems to be thought that almost anyone can 
write an elementary treatise on astronomy, a task which in reality 
is far more difficult than the preparation of an advanced work on 
the subject. Thus we have works by writers who ought to 
be learners, instead of teachers; we have compilations in 





which disfigured passages from the works of true astro- 
nomers are presented in company with the most palpable 
blunders on the part of the reputed authors of these works. 
Of such blunders it would be easy to multiply instances; we 
shall, however, cite but one, the significance of which will be at 
once recognised by those who have really mastered even the 
elements of astronomy. It will be seen at once to justify De 
Morgan's above-quoted opinion :—The latitude is determined at 
sea by observing the sun’s elevation at noon, the principle of the 
method being simplicity itself. The determination of the longitude 
at sea is a distinct problem, and immensely more difficult ; but one 
of the processes for determining it is the observation of the sun 
when at a considerable distance from his noon place: this is 
done to determine local time. It will scarcely be believed that 
in a text-book which has been sold by thousands, which is even 
“got up” by candidates for examinations and used by school- 
teachers in company with a volume of questions, these two 
fundamental problems of astronomy are confounded together, 
and the reader is gravely assured that local time is deter- 
mined ‘‘by observing with the aid of a sextant when the 
sun is at the highest point of its path,” an illustrative 
instance being adduced. It is almost impossible to express how 
utterly absurd this statement appears to an astronomer or to a 
seaman. When the very text-books of the science are written 80 
ignorantly, it cannot be wondered at that the general public has 
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‘go little accurate conception of the motions of the heavenly 
bodies.” 

De Morgan does not, however, deal directly with the notions of 
the astronomical paradoxists. He seems to recognise the fact that 
arguments would be thrown away ; he says in effect, ‘* Margaritas, 
munde porcine, calcisti; en, siliquas accipe,” and accordingly 
treats them to ridicule. ‘‘ The great wish” of persons who expose 
themselves ‘‘in paradoxy,” he says, in a passage which will give a 
good idea of his style, ‘‘ is to be argued with, and to be treated as 
reputable and refutable opponents.” One paradoxist ‘‘ reminds. 
us that no amount of ‘ blatant ridicule ’ will turn right into wrong 
He is perfectly correct ; but then no amount of bad argument will 


literary element. Although he wrote on other subjects than those 
connected with his profession, and was seldom deficient in point 
and spirit, there was a want of variety in his non-naval works, a 
straining which bespoke unfamiliarity with general nature. 
Vigorous as his humour is—as, for example, in the letter to Fraser's 
Magazine, printed in these volumes—it wants ease and lightness. 
Marryat’s genius always has its sea-legs on, and when fairly in 
its element it is unapproachable. We see from many incidents 
in this life, as we know from all Marryat’s novels, that he was 
wrapt up in his profession. His first cruise was made under the 
command of Lord Cochrane, and having such an example of dash 
and courage set him, Marryat soon distinguished himself. We 
need not follow the biographer through the list of engagements, 





turn wrong into right. These two things balance; and we are 
just where we were. ‘But you should answer our arguments.’ 
For whom, I ask? Would reason convince this kind of reasoner ? 
The issue is a short and a clear one. If these parties be what I 
contend they are, then ridicule is made for them; if not, for what 
orfor whom? If they be right, they are only passing through 
the appointed trial of all good things. Appeal is made to the 


prizes, cuttings-out, and boardings which occupy several pages. 
Marryat had his share in many of them, and was favourably 
mentioned by so good a judge of gallantry as his captain. In one 
respect, however, Marryat made himself exceptionally prominent, 
and that was in leaping overboard to save drowning men. We 
have many instances of his thus risking his own life; once, indeed, 
future: and my budget is intended to show samples of the long | he was only rescued himself when on the point of sinking, and we 
line of heroes who have fallen without victory, each of whom | are told that he received twenty-seven certificates for these services, 
had his day of confidence and his prophecy of success. Let | besides the gold medal of the Humane Society. From amongst 
the future decide; they say roundly the earth is flat; I the experiences which Marryat’s first cruise on the coast of Spain 
say flatly the earth is round. The paradoxers all want reason, | brought before him, we may select the following singular incident :— 
and not ridicule; they are all accessible, and would yield to | “A long brass twenty-four-pounder not having been properly 
conviction. Well then, let them reason with one another! They spunged out, went off while the men were reloading it, and a marine of 
[should] divide into squads, each with a subject, and as many dif- | pent Folkes and a mizen-top man, who were ramming the 

See ‘ ge home, were the sufferers. The state of the poor marine was 
ferent opinions as persons in each squad. If they be really what | dreadful ; his face was blown off to the bones ; nose, eyes, lips, every 
they say they are, the true man of each set can put down all the rest, | feature had disappeared, and the remains were left black as charcoal. 
and can come crowned with glory and girdled with scalps to the | Both his arms were blown off shert at the shoulders ; and the flesh of 
aiack onthe orthodox misbelievers. But they know, toa man, |i ces! had ben carried aay, ao that you might pereive the matin 
that the rest are not fit to be reasoned with; they pay the re- | imagined, and the poor fellow was carried away and laid down ina 
gulars the compliment of believing that the only chance lies with 


corner to die. Now the strange feature in this case was that the man 
them. They think in their hearts, each one for himself, that never complained, or appeared to feel the least pain. With his bared 
ridicule is fit appliance to the rest.” 








and blackened jaws he continued to abuse the French, and to swear that 
| as soon as he was well again he would have his revenge upon them. He 
| imagined himself to be very slightly hurt. I watched him for about 
7 y > T * | two hours before he died ; his voice gradually failed him, as he bled to 
THE LIFE OF CAPTAIN MARRYAT. | death, and at last he spoke no more. It would appear, then, that a 


Tue author of such admirable naval novels as Peter Simple, of such | shock to excess does not carry pain with it, and, indeed, I have observed 
excellent boys’ books as Masterman Ready, is so great a favourite | this in more eye than : the y A ey = a. The 
with all classes of readers, that his biography will be eagerly wel- | one Prag the ents atin pon ‘fell yd the bard — im © 
comed. We feel a natural curiosity about the history of one who | height which, in any other caso, would have dashed a man to atoms. 
provided our youth as well as our manhood with such delightful | We went down to his assistance, expecting to find him dead; on the 
reading, and who belongs just sufficiently both to the present and contrary, he was quite sensible and collected. He was taken on board 
. 4 the frigate, his arm was amputated, and he was put into his hammock. 
the past generation to have a twofold claim upon our regard. Thus | Now, it is most singular that the man was not injured by the fall, and 
we look forward to a book of more than common interest, but we | he never complained of the least pain from it, nor was there to be 
are disappointed. It is much to be regretted that Captain | observed the least contusion. He recovered, and was sent home.” 
Marryat’s daughter should give us so little information about her | Marryat’s active service ended in 1830, after he had been twenty- 
father. She prepares us, indeed, to some extent for our disap- | four years afloat. We gather from a saying of William IV.’s 
pointment by stating in her preface that her own recollections are | which is recorded in these volumes, and from a letter of complaint 
vague, and that the materials at her command were scanty, yet we | written to the First Lord of the Admiralty, that Captain Marryat, 
cannot help thinking that if she had applied to her father’s friends | like most other naval men, had his grievances. He tells the First 
more would have been placed at her disposal. We should have | Lord in the letter to which we have referred that the mortifica- 
thought that any biographer of Captain Marryat might have given | tion caused by the reception he met with at the Admiralty was 
a fuller account of his literary career than is contained in a bare such as to make him break a blood-vessel. Of William IV. it is 
enumeration of the titles of his works. Mrs. Ross Church does | recorded that he refused to aliow Captain Marryat to wear the 
not always take the pains to refer to her father’s novels where they | cross of the Legion of Honour, because the Captain had written 
contain incidents drawn from his own adventures, as we find in against the impressment of seamen. Succeeding generations have 
the record of the sailing of the Impérieuse from Portsmouth. | to thank Captain Marryat if his fictions helped to make the bar- 
But whatever may be her familiarity with Captain Marryat’s | barities of the old Service impossible, and looking at some of the 
books, she tells us scarcely anything of their origin, though it | reforms he worked, we see that he served his country with his pen 
would be highly interesting to know how far any of them were | as signally as with his sword. His daughter mentions with proper 
suggested by real events, or contained sketches of real characters. pride a fact which is well known in the Navy, that the rule by which 
We learn indeed that when Captain Marryat had settled in the corporal punishment cannot be administered without an interval 
country, it was his habit to write on a table that commanded a/ of twenty-four hours between the sentence and its execution, 
view of the lawn on which his favourite bull was tethered, yet | was made in consequence of a passage in one of Captain Marryat’s 
that savours more of his desire to be a country gentleman than of | novels. Yet Captain Marryat held the doctrine of the ‘‘necessary 
any purely literary peculiarity. We may say, on the whole, that | Cat,” and when he stood for the ‘Tower Hamlets he showed this 
this biography presents Captain Marryat in two characters only, | very clearly by the answer given to one of his questioners. An 
those of a naval man and of a country gentleman, to the exclusion | elector who had heard him speak on the subject, and thought he 
of the one by which he is most conspicuous, that of an author. | had not definitely pledged himself, asked him point-blank whether 
He says himself in one of his letters, ‘‘ I should like to disengage | or no he was opposed to flogging, giving as a reason for the ques- 
myself from the fraternity of authors, and be known in future only tion, ‘‘ I am a father, and either I or my sons might go to sea and 
in my profession as a good officer and seaman.” Yet his admirers | might be under your command.” Captain Marryat’s reply was 
will not be contented with such a character as this, which deprives | characteristic, ‘‘ Sir, you say the answer I gave you is not direct. 
Captain Marryat of his chief claim to distinction, while it only | I will answer you again. If ever you or one of your sons should 
gives him a title to be shared with many persons of comparative | come under my command and deserve punishment, if there be no 
obscurity. | other effectual mode of conferring it, I shall flog you.” 
No doubt it hardly needed this biography to remind us that in Marryat’s name is so inseparably connected with his naval 
all Captain Marryat’s works there was an absence of the purely | career and the fruits of it, that we are somewhat indifferent to his 
© Lepand La | subsequent attempts at living the life of a country gentleman. 


* Life and Letters of Captain Marryat. By Florence Marryat (Mrs. Ross Church). . A 
2 vols. London: Bentley and Son. 1872. ne ” | Of course we are not surprised to learn that the pecuniary results 
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of his farming were not satisfactory. His total receipts from that 


source in the year 1842 were £154 2s. 9d., while the opposite 


% ee ar ies 
| and bad grammar, and is as improbable in its dénouement ag stories 
| ancient and modern” generally are. But it reads like whatit pre- 


column showed an expenditure of £1,637 Os. 6d. Mrs. Ross | tends to be, the autobiography of a healthy-minded, handsome girl 
? 


Church talks of her father’s agricultural vagaries appearing like 
insanity to steady, plodding minds; of his passion for sinking 
money in land, and of the extravagant sums he spent on his place 
in Norfolk. At one time he had a hobby for making a decoy ; he 
flooded some hundred acres of his best grazing-ground, got his 
decoy into full working order, so as to send some five thousand 
birds yearly to the London market, and then,—drained it again. 
In the following passage we have a sketch of Marryat as he 
appeared in his own home, one of the rare glimpses of her father’s 
ways and habits with which Mrs. Ross Church favours us in these 
volumes :— 


“Many people have asked whether Captain Marryat when at home 
was not ‘very funny.’ No, decidedly not. In society, with new topics 
to discuss, and other wits about him on which to sharpen his own—or, 
like flint and steel, to emit sparks by friction—he was as gay and 
humorous as the best of them; but at home be was always a thoughtful, 
and, at times, a very grave man; for he was not exempt from those ills 
that all flesh is heir to, and had his sorrows and his difficulties and 
moments of depression, like the rest of us. At such times it was 
dangerous to thwart or disturb him, for he was a man of strong passions 
and indomitable determination; but whoever felt the effects of his 


moods of perplexity or disappointment, his children never did. To them | 


he was a most indulgent father and friend, caring little what escapades 
they indulged in, so long as they were not afraid to tell the truth. 
‘Tell truth and shame the devil,’ was a quotation constantly upon his 
lips; and he always upheld falsehood and cowardice as the two worst 
vices of mankind. He never permitted anything to be locked or hidden 
away from his children, who were allowed to indulge their appetites at 
their own discretion ; nor were they ever banished from the apartments 
which he occupied. Even whilst he was writing, they would pass freely 
in and out of the room, putting any questions to him that occurred to 
them, and the worst rebuke they ever encountered was the short, 
determined order, ‘Cease your prattle, my child, and leave the room,’ 
an order that was immediately obeyed. For, with all his indulgence of 
them, Captain Marryat took care to impress one fact upon his children 
—that his word was law.” 


And the result of this training seems to have been that Marryat’s 
boys were as mischievous as their father had been before them. 
His own school-days, which were passed in company with Babbage, 
furnish a record of constant pranks, tricks, and runvings-away, 
while his master said that neither he nor Babbage could ever 
come to any good, or turn out otherwise than dunces. One or two 


of the escapades of his eldest son Frederick, who was lost at sea, and | 


whose death gave Captain Marryat a shock from which he never 
recovered, have a strong hereditary character. We may mention 
the trick played on a blind Admiral by making him constantly 
return imaginary salutes, and the revenge taken on a Captain 
for not inviting young Marryat to a ball, that consisted in 
jumping into the midst of all the crockery hired for the occasion. 
‘There were, however, nobler traits of family likeness in his son 
which Marryat might have been proud to recognise. 
His own gallantry and daring were handed down un- 
impaired, and if the disregard for literary distinction which 
he professed had been genuine, he would have cared little 
to bequeath any of his other qualities. But as we have 
said, the world will not accept Captain Marryat at the value 
which he has put upon himself; it will look to his real merits, that 
are so imperfectly reflected in this book, and will regard him as 
the creator of some of the most striking types of nautical character, 
the truest painter of nautical life. 





A GOOD MATCH.* 
WE wish that no one with less ability than Miss Perrier—we assume 
the ‘‘ Miss "—ever presented the public with his or her literary 


productions. We should then, at least, be able to count upon | 
many a genuine smile, and now and then a hearty laugh, and be | 


safe from yawns, weariness, and vexation. And the standard 
would, even then, be sufficiently modest to include every one with 
some knowledge of life and some power of lively description. 
Miss Perrier’s pen is perfectly unlaboured ; she writes with ease, 
and apparently, out of a merry heart, in which the humour is 
untainted by cynicism; and it is a relief to sit down with 
two little volumes like these—trifling though the story is—after 
wearying through novels and tales innumerable, wrought, with 
much painstaking difficulty, out of their authors’ profound mis- 
conception of their own ability, or out of their vain ambition ; or 
perhaps out of a sad necessity, which, though the mother of inven- 
tion, is, like other mothers, quite unable to warrant its child attrac- 
tive. Wemay as well at once catalogue the defects of this offspring 
of Miss Perrier’s genius, and admit that it is free-spoken beyond 
the verge of coarseness, abounds in provincialisms, loose English, 





* A Good Match. By Amelia Perrier. 2 vols London: Henry 8. King and Co. 


| too courageous to be cowed by the kicks and cuffs of unloving rela. 
tives, and not too sensitive to pay them back with hot indignation - 
| too honest-hearted to follow their lead of shameless barter, fon 
| not too refined—as she is not likely to be—to be made unhappy by 
| the coarseness of nature of the utterly common though well-born 
| people by whom she has been reared. As we might expect from a 
| sharp girl with a turn for ridicule, the character-sketching is clever, 
| but not deep, and with a leaning towards caricature. From the 
| absent-minded clergyman to the gross-minded pork merchant, in- 


cluding the three Miss Bright’s, who sit in a row in white tarlatan, 
| allare touched with a slight but life-like truthfulness and humour, 


| unless we except the mysterious Mr. Stillington, who is merely the 
| stock-providence always provided to make things right at the end. 

Not that we object to these good and solid genii—far from it—but 
| what can we expect in those who always do the right thing at the 
right time, and who are only created tosay, ‘*‘ Bless you, my child- 
ren,” and to bless them themselves substantially when the curtain 
is about to fall? 

But we will let our authoress speak pretty much for herself. Migs 
Crawdour resides at Crawdour Castle, with a brutal uncle and 
worldly aunt, who are both too selfish to risk their position in the 
county by allowing their orphan niece to go to the workhouse, 
otherwise they would only be too glad :— 


“The way I had been brought up was this. For some years I wag 
let run wild about Crawdour, as ignorant and untamed as a young 
savage. Then, one day—luckily for me—I tumbled out of a tree that I 
had climbed for a bird’s nest, and broke two of my fingers. Dr. Jones, 
who mended them, said I had had a very narrow escape of breaking my 
neck ; and this remark apparently roused Sir John and Lady Crawdour 
to the necessity of making some reform. The young wife of the curate 
of the parish was appointed as my governess; and, instead of birds’- 
nesting, I was every morning despatched to the cottage, which was just 
outside the gate, with a bag of books and a roll of musie, to be educated. 
I did not like the change at first; but, fortunately for me, Mrs. Thayer, 
besides being cheap, which was her principal recommendation as a 
governess to my uncle and aunt, was a vory sensible and fairly-educated 
young woman ; either of which it is quite within the bounds of possi- 
| bility for a governess not to be. By means of her good sense she soon 
| reconciled me to the new state of things; and then she did her best to 
| teach me all she knew. This continued until I was about seventeen, 
when my cousin Mountiford coming home one time, remarked with sur- 
prise that I had grown ‘a very handsomo girl,’ but also added that I 
was ‘dressed like a guy ;’ which was an allusion to my hair, which still 
| hung about me a tangled mass of brown curls; and my frocks cut 
down by Mrs. Lukins, her waiting-maid, out of Lady Crawdour’s old 
gowns, and which painfully exposed my ankles and elbows to public 
derision. Lady Crawdour took instant fright, and tried to persuade 
Mountiford that I was not a handsome girl, but ho was unpersuadable; 
and then she succumbed to circumstances. I was desired toturn up my 
hair; a few inexpensive dresses were bought, and made for me by the 
Longhampton dressmaker ; and I was * brought out,’” 





| —notwithstanding which promotion she disgusts her worthy rela- 
| tives by refusing several gentlemen in marriage, and especially 


| one Mr. Auchterlony, of whom her aunt observes :— 
| Any other girl in the country would have accepted him gladly.—‘ In- 
| deed, I’m sure they wouldn’t! ’ I exclaimed.—‘ Don’t contradict me, miss ; 
I say they would. You know aa well as! do, that Lady Geraldine Landor 
would have accepted him.’—‘ But Lady Fannie wouldn’t.’—* Yes, she 
| would. She was much too good and religious a girl not to do anything her 
family wished her to do.’..... ‘ But Lady Fannie is married to Major 
Thavies now,’ I said triumphantly, and thinking this a clincher.— Yes, 
she is married to him now,’ said my aunt ; calmly, because she was going 
to bring forward a clincher that she believed would clinch mine; ‘ but 
I beg you to remember that his eldest brother only broke his back in 
August, and Major Thavies was not invited down to Landor Court until 
creeping paralysis had decidedly set in.’”’ 

After this, her uncle takes the matter into his own hands, and 
conspires with a widower, Mr. Duchesne (late Duggins, dealer in 
pickled pork for exportation), to marry her to him, on condition that 
he should give his daughter and eighty thousand pounds, or rather 
eighty thousand pounds and his daughter, to his (Sir John Craw- 
dour’s) good-natured, good-for-nothing son, Mountiford. Mounti- 
ford turns traitor, and tells Lilla what is on foot :— 


“ We were out walking when these disclosures were made; and I sat 
down on a stile and cried, until my own little cambric pocket-handker- 
chief, and my cousin’s more substantial one, which I was forced to 
borrow, were quite soaked through ; and then I covered my face with my 
hands, and wept until the tears ran through my fingers down on my dress; 
while Mountiford kindly spread the pocket-handkerchiefs on the grass to 
_ eee My tears at last ceased to flow, and then we picked up the 
dried pocket-handkerchiefs and returned home. But after what Mounti- 
ford had told me, I looked on my urcle and aunt less in the light of a father 
and mother than even I had done before. ‘They have wiped out any 
small score of love or gratitude I owed them, by this,’ I said; ‘now it 
will be a fair field and no favour, and I'll fight the battle to the death. 
—That’s right,’ said Mountiford; ‘keep your pecker up; its much 
better than spoiling your eyes, whining and crying.’ ” 


| But things grow more cheerful after this, for Lilla meets her fate 
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under-storm, under an oak tree, in the shape of a handsome | 
young pedestrian with a knapsack, and soon after receives a note | 
from her late governess, the Rector’s wife, inviting her to ‘‘ Bob- | 
bie’'s birth-night” tea-party—which, by the way, is very 
amusingly described—but warning her not to flirt with her 


husband's new pupil :— 

«J had expected this invitation. Indeed, in anticipation of it I had 

purchased in Longhampton, the last time I was there, a box containing a 
troop of dragoons, with a zig-zag machine on which they were accus- 
tomed to take exercise, as a gift for Bobbie. But whonI read this note, 
[ really for a moment or two almost resolved not to go.” 
However, she does not carry out this threat, but modifies it by 
determining not to ‘* dress,” only to *‘ clothe,” herself, and of course 
she looks especially pretty in the grey gown and linen collar 
which she selects in dudgeon. Of course, the new pupil is the 
pedestrian, and the intimacy progresses so favourably that they 
find themselves alone in the Rectory drawing-room,—alone, that 
is, with Bobbie :— 

“So that painfully observant child remained, seated on a high chair, 
with his hands deep in the pockets of his knickerbockers, and watching 
us both with the eyes of ajuvenile basilisk. I took up some needlework. 
‘Won't you go out and play, Bobbie?’ said Philip, in a winningly 
confidential manner.—' No, I won't,’ said Bobbie, hitting his heels 
alternately against the legs of the chair, and putting an end to all 
suspense by the straightforward candour of his reply.—‘ Then don't | 
make that noise,’ said Philip, slightly vexed ; for how could he entertain 
me under Bobbie’s surveillance ?—‘I aren’t making a noise,’ said Bobbio ; 
then to me,—‘ I'll tell you something—’—‘ No, you won't!’ cried Philip, 
getting very red, and starting from his seat.—* Hold your tongue, sir.’ | 
—'No,I won't,’ said Bobbie, not in the slightest degree awed, and hitting 
his heels harder; ‘and I will tell Lilla. Lilla, he took away the picture 
what you drawed for me.’—‘ You ungrateful little fellow!’ exclaimed 
Philip, ‘I did no such thing; you gave it to me.’—* Oh, fie, Bobbie,’ I | 
said, shaking my head ominously, ‘to tell stories! Oh, fie !’—*I didn’t 
give it to him,’ said Bobbie; ‘I selled it to him for half-a-crown.’” 

After this comes the proposal—too good to spoil by extracts— | 
and the consequent treasuring-up of little trifles :— 

“Judged by my past experience, I am now inclined to think that the | 
accumulating of a museum of small and worthless articles that have in 
some way appertained to, or had some sort of connection with, some 
individual of the opposite sex, is a highly dangerous symptom of the 
state of mind of any young person, male or female. I always strongly | 
suspected Philip had possessed himself of the glove I lost at Mrs. Duchesne’s | 


in a th 


| 
| 
} 


ball. I knew he had my last year’s pocket almanac, for he had asked | 
for it, seeing me about to throw it away; and had he not given Bobbie 
Thayer half-a-crown for the cartoon I had executed for him? I made 
the violets and the envelope the nucleus of what afterwards became a 
very respectable collection.” 
Sensible Philip at length goes away to gain a livelihood, and a 
little modest self-distrust on his part calls forth the following | 
reflections on hers, savouring of an honest but innocent self- | 
appreciation :— 
“Tt had never surprised me that Philip should fall in love with me; | 
but Philip had been very much surprised to find that I had fallen in | 
love with him. So no doubt he had some shadowy dread of some 
individual, endowed with gifts far above his fellows, coming some day 
to supplant him in my affection. But while I thought Philip far above 
all other men, I had no fear of his meeting any one at all nicer than 
myself. I considered it quite natural that he should have been sur- 
prised to find that I loved him; I had been rather taken aback by it 
myself, in fact. This was vanity. I own it; and that I was vain. I 
could hardly help being vain; all my relations, friends, and acquaint- 
ances had conspired together to make me so. Lady Crawdour’s fears 
for her son, Mountiford’s regrets, Mrs. Thayer’s lectures, all tended to 
the same purpose; and every man I met, nearly, gave help, more or 
less, to that end. But vain though I might be, 1 was very fond of 
Philip. So fond, that it was really quite a pleasure to me to think that 
he was going to get so nice a wife.” 
Meantime the pork merchant prosecutes his suit in person, and 
elicits, in a very spirited scene, Lilla’s well-defined views of such 
a marriage, clothed in outspoken and not too refined language, 
but hitting the truth very nearly; another, equally lively, follows 
between Sir John and the disappointed suitor :— 


“¢You haven't helped me, as you promised. You said, Sir John, as 
you would do your best, an’ m’ lady should do her best, an’ your 
son here should do his best; but now,at the end of the year, we're 
just where woe was at the beginning.’—‘I did what you wished, Mr. 
Duchesne, and so did my wife ; but the girl is as obstinate a jade as 
ever lived!’ ‘But one thing as you might all havo 
done, he said. ‘You might have seed what was going on under 
yer noses, and got that young vagabond Staunton kicked out of 
the plaee,’—* You forget, Mr. Duchesne, that I have been away for 
More than a year. It did not go on under my nose.’...... 
“It really signifies little or nothing to me.’—‘Don’t it?’ said Mr. 
Duchesne. ‘You seem to forget, captain, that if I dun’t get your cousin, 
you don’t get my daughter and eighty thousand pounds.’—‘I don't for- 
get it at all,’ said Mountiford; and his lips seemed to add, though the 
words did not some forth, ‘ Your daughter be blowed.'—‘O Mountiford, 
Mountiford ! ’ said Lady Crawdour, imploringly.—‘ Hold your tongue, 
Sir!’ said his father.—‘ With pleasure, sir,’ said Mountiford.—‘ Bat I 
must say, Mr. Dachesne,’ continued my uncle, ‘that you are scarcely 
fair or reasonable in this. Even if this girl were not to marry you, that 
could not make the match between myson and your daughter a less 
desirable one for both parties.’—*‘ May be not, for your son,’ said Mr. 


Duchesne, with an amusing grin ; ‘ but my daughter is another question 
Lord John Randolph proposed for her this morning and the answer I 
give him just depends on how matters are settled now betwixt Miss 
Lilla an’ me.’—‘ Whe-w!’ said Mountiford.—‘O Mr. Duchesne!’ cried 
Lady Crawdour; while my uncle banged his fist on the table, and 
exclaimed, ‘Curse it! Mr. Duchesne; you don’t intend to go back of 


| your word,—do you?’—‘It ain’t no going back of my word,’ said 


Mr. Duchesne, doggedly. ‘I said from the fust as I would give my 
consent an’ the money, if your niece married me; but I never said as 
how I[ would do it, else.‘ Oh, but Mr. Duchesne!’ oried Lady Oraw- 
dour, ‘ you could never think of zuchathing. He's such a character! '— 
‘He’s a lord, m’ lady,’ said Mr. Duchesne; ‘and as to character, we 
mustn’t look too close into that with nobody,’ nodding significantly at 
my cousin Mountiford, who, if not very much worse, was certainly not 
at all better than a great many other young men in the world.’” 
Crawdour Castle is now too hot to hold poor Lilla, who accord- 
ingly takes refuge with Philip's guardian in London, and a 
chapter, meant to be specially amusing, describes her second- 
class journey to London; it is the only forced attempt at 
humour, and therefore the only tiresome one in the book. 
But the story from this point loses in naturalness, and as a con- 
sequence, in interest ; so far the autobiography might have been 
taken from the real journal of a young lady dependent on a ‘‘ county 
family ;” but the remainder, though containing many amusing 
passages and some very sensible ones on middle-rank happiness, 
is clearly made up and not within the experience of the writer, 
besides containing the improbable though anticipated dénoue- 
ment we have referred to. On her arrival in London, the mys- 
terious Mr. Stillington arranges for Lilla’s marriage with Philip— 
to whom he gives the situation and salary of confidential clerk— 
and sends them out with a hundred-pound note to buy a trousseau : 
‘We lunched at a restaurant down there, whore there was the politest 
waiter in the world, who seemed never to have mot before a human 
being in whose welfare he took so deep an interest as he did in mine. 


| So kindly did he serve me with lamb, and cordially offer me mint-sauce, 


and affectionately recommend the peas and new potatoes, and so grieved 
to the soul was he when I would drink beer as Philip did, instead of any 


| of the old and choice vintages whose excellent qualities he was so 


thoroughly acquainted with.” 

In order that these young people may learn the value of money 
and what a real working life is, and perhaps also in order to leave 
the mysterious Mr. Stillington time to accumulate enough to 


| recover a lost property, they are left alone, at this point, for some 


years, till we hear of them as the parents of nine boys, of whom 


| the mother says :— 


‘“‘ Six are rather dreadful, but after six, one gets case-hardened, and 
does not mind much how many more there are. There was nothing 
very remarkable about these nine boys, except perhaps the first. Ho 
was remarkable,—all first babies are, and he was no exception to the 
rule.” 

And till one particular day, when they are tasting of the minor 
trials of life :— 

“ On this particular day the kitchen chimney was smoking, and the 
sweeps had disappointed ; the baby was cutting a tooth with vexation of 
spirit, and nurse and housemaid had quarrelled, and each given notice 
to quit if the other stayed, and the laundress had not brought home the 
clean clothes.” 


| ‘Then, at last, when they are proved worthy of wealth and great- 


ness, as wellas able to appreciate them, and when they are experi- 
| enced and sobered enough to bear their honours modestly, and yet 
| with dignity ; then, of course, we find out who Mr. Stillington was 
'and who Philip Staunton is. But we will not betray Miss Perrier 
| by telling. Our readers must get the story. We will only say 
in addition, that we hope the authoress will study the English 
language more carefully, and not think that coarseness is a part of 
| humour—we have omitted the coarsest passages from our extracts 
| —and then her stories will be altogether pleasant. 


| 


MR. HENRY KINGSLEY’S NEW NOVEL.* 

Mr. Henry Kinestey’s story-telling vein is very pleasant, if one 
_does not get too much of it. There is a fresh, vigorous, uncon- 
ventional manliness of tone in his books, which has a healthy and 
stimulating influence on the non-critical reader. His heroes and 
| heroines are all so great and gifted, perform such prodigies with 
| such exceeding ease, and at the same time are so pure, and true, 
| and good, that moving amongst them, we feel in a region of realised 
|ideals that is hardly at all of the earth, earthy. It matters 
not where, in what circumstances, how situated, or what 
doing, they are still the same. Among the back-slums of a 
large town, or in the Australian Bush, or at sea among sea- 
faring men, in populous city pent, or under the wide canopy of 
heaven, where civilisation has yet to make its home, or in the war 
between French and Germans, we always meet the same excep- 
tionally graceful and gifted creatures. And they are all so well 





* Valentin: a French Boy's Story of Sedan. By Henry Kingsley, Author of 
“Geoffrey Hamlyn,” &c. 2 vols. London: Tinsley Brothers, 1872. 
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informed about each other and each other’s doings, though to all| Butit is not really worth one’s while to attempt to give aay 
appearance bound together by no ties and connected by no asso- | coherent account of the story, because all through we fee] thee 
ciations in space or time, that they always appear preternaturally | no French boy has ever had anything to’ do with it, and that all 
wise. The wisdom, indeed, that manifests itself in such out-of- | his wonderful deeds have only existed in Mr. Kingsley’s imaging. 
the-way quarters, among such unlikely people—very probably | tion, who makes a peg of him on which to hang his own reflec. 
boys and girls hardly in their teens—is sometimes overwhelming, | tions and descriptions. There is nothing in the least de 
and almost causes us to regard the little urchins as what the | French about him. His sentiments and opinions are the senti- 
Scotch call “no canny.” But, unfortunately, there is a| ments and opinions of Mr. Henry Kingsley ; his views of the war 
sameness in all these creations of Mr. Kingsley’s fancy.| of the relations between Germany and France, the causes of 
It is very well fora time. We enjoy the first of his works which | France's defeat and Germany’s triumph, are all Mr. Kingsley’s 
we happen to read. The second is less enjoyable, and by the time In fact, we see nobody but Mr. Kingsley anywhere in the book. 
we have gone through them all—and they are coming now to Someoftheviewsare sufficiently characteristic. Uhrich, for example, 
be very numerous—we begin to feel weary of the unrelieved | the defender of Strasburg, still continues “ the hero of our age,” 
monotony of our experiences. For Mr. Kingsley, as we have | though it has long ago been discovered that he did nothing either 
hinted, is only pleasant in small doses. His vein is genuine indeed, | wonderfully brilliant or wonderfully heroic. Bazaine, too, is « oyp 
but it is thin; and when he beats out his materials through story | glorious” Bazaine ; and it is settled right off that none but fools and 
after story, and one, two, or three-volume novel after another, | igaoramuses can think anything was omitted in the defence of Metz 
the degree of tenuity at which he arrives becomes the reverse of | that might or ought to have been done, and that anyone who 
refreshing. Sometimes he begins admirably, and we have the | blames him for not breaking out of Metz is a malignant blockhead, 
prospect of an excellent work. By and by, however, he grows For Mr. Kingsley.is very confident that he is always right in every 
careless ; the old tricks of style, the familiar but feeble witti-| opinion, whatever other people may think to the contrary. But 
cisms, the reappearance of the same essential characters | can any stretch of indulgence or leniency of criticism allow that 
under different names, the airs of worldly-wisdom that mask a| a book written merely to tell us a number of the author's reflec. 
bundle of common-places, the reckless joviality and hail-fellow- | tions upon the war between France and Germany, and incident- 
well-met cordiality, and the trumpery moral or political philosophy | ally about things in general, is a novel? Without saying 
under the guise of youthful frankheartedness, are apt to pall upon | anything about blunders—for we never expect Mr. Kingsley 
the reader, even if he be altogether non-critical. For the critical| to be accurate — what he has given us in _ these two 
reader ought not to indulge even in small doses of Mr. Henry | volumes is nothing but a pot-powrri of Mr. Henry Kingsley's 
Kingsley. He will find him tripping on every page. Careless as| opinions, strung together by a cord of fiction of the most im- 
to style, often entirely revolutionary in his grammar, seemingly | probable character. Now, with every respect for the author, 
contemptuous of accuracy in anything and everything, his writ- | we look for something else in a novel, which ought, in some 
ings will only inflict pain, which we fear will not be counter- degree at least, to be a work of art. We might excuse 
balanced by any particular pleasure from other sources. Whether; even the loss of the novel, if the opinions themselves were 
it be from indolence or over-haste, his characteristic faults seem of much worth attention, or threw any light upon the rela- 
late to have received fuller development than ever, while his virtues| tions of France and Germany either before or after the 
have certainly not grown in equal proportion. We used to think | war. But we have not the consolation even of getting this much. 
Mr. Kingsley a most excellent writer for boys. We doubt if we, Mr. Kingsley is the slave of his own associations, which he follows 
can say as much for him now even as that. | without ever attempting to leadthem. He is consequently always 
The fundamental identity of Mr. Kingsley’s types of | what he calls ‘* getting discursive ;” and whether it be to indulge 
character is sometimes sufficiently anomalous. For example, | in feeble political jokes, or still more feeble political sarcasm, the 
the book now before us purports to be written by a French discursiveness is simply irritating. The wit, or what is intended 
boy who has gone through the late war, who was at Sedan | for wit, consists mainly in repetitions of the same phrases, which 
at the time of the crowning disaster, and who must be supposed | are rarely felicitous, and often merely slang, and in hypothetical 
to have good cause to hate the Germans. But this exceptional | dialogues between the editor and the French boy who is supposed 
youthful hero, who is preternaturally acute at fifteen, and is an to be the author, varied occasionally by interruptions from the 
officer of distinction, the favourite of all the bigwigs of both the | printer’s boy. This kind of thing grows really very wearisome, 
French and German armies, a married man and a father, at| When unrelieved by a single spark of genuine wit or humour. 
nineteen, is far too noble and lofty-minded to have any| Then the mere literature of the book is the most careless slip-slop 
ill-feeling towards his country’s foes. He is, on the contrary, imaginable. It is hard to say if this is the worst, or the most childish 
always enlarging on their virtues and expressing his admiration | of Mr. Kingsley’s books. But we do not remember that even he 
of their lofty qualities. Young Schneider lives in Sedan, and is | bas ever given to the public a more worthless piece of magazine- 
the son of a very wise father, who, through his instrumentality and | padding than the Story of Sedan. 
that of a wonderfully knowing servant, named Cartier—who are | 2 
sent out to spy the land years before the outbreak of the last war, 
that is, to travel in Luxembourg and in the border country between CURRENT LITERATURE. 
France and Germany to pick up information—becomes convinced | - 
not only that war is coming, but that the French wil! be defeated. The British Quarterly, for October. (Hodder and Stoughton. )—This is 
Accordingly the father sells his belongings and migrates to| ot the liveliest number of the British Quarterly which bas appeared 
Germany in time. Of course the son continues French, as he is | lately, but it contains two or three very valuable papers, and only one of 
always telling us that he would die for France. But he, too, in| 4*y detail, that on “ Our Railway System,” which does not discuss at all 
his journeyings to and fro, and in his intercourse with the great | by far the most important Railway question of the day, the desirability 
men of the period—for this little French boy happens to mect the of State management. There are two archzxological papers, one of pre- 


r F . istori 5 i F Il in- 
Emperor of Germany, Count Von Moltke, Prince Bismarck, Metals anchmelegy, spparently wae ay 6 ane act only pers 
" . < me | formed, but of sound and sober judgment; and one of historic archao- 
not to speak of the Emperor Napoleon, Bazaine, Vinoy, 


P P : logy, which will interest a great many at the present time, on “The 
Uhrich, Changarnier, and ° others—becomes convinced that | Goths at Ravenna.” There isa cxicitod paper 4 Sir Henry Lawrence ; 
with the “attenuated” battalions of France, she will have hard | 94, on “Immortality,” sound enough in view, but not discussing at all 
work to hold her own. The story of the book, so far as there is & what we looked for, the relation of the Scripture teaching as to the future 
story, is a narrative of the boy’s wanderings through the country, | state to the doubts of modern sceptics; and a very learned and temperate 
and his adventures, for he is always falling in with notable people, | article by a thoroughly candid writer on the Fourth Gospel, the defect 
and strange to tell, wherever he goes he is alwaysknown. Every- | of which is that ho decides a// the doubtful points in the orthodox way, 
body everywhere knows young Schneider of Sedan. Of course he| so that candid as he clearly is, one distrusts a judgment that 
falls in love with an angel, whom his father permits him to marry | @ppears, quite unconsciously of course, to work up to a foregone 
before he has completed his education. Then he becomes an|¢°uclusion. On one point we cannot at all follow the writer, and 


officer, and is much employed in galloping about the country |on another he has left a great gap in his argument. Ho maintains 
‘ . --| that the thirteenth chapter of St. John describes the real passover 
conveying mysterious messages to mysterious people, which if | * P 
te Bagps ei y — ai feast, and that the words with which it begins, “ Now before the feast 
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delivered in time might have saved France, but which are never) 


destined, though from no fault of his, to reach those for whom they 
were intended. Last of all, he is present at the battle of Sedan, of 
which he gives a confused and confusing account, is wounded and 
made prisoner, though just before he falls he saves the life of a 
German prince, who subsequently befriends him, and he is per- 
mitted to go free, 


| of the passover,” mean “immediately before,” and that the proper 
| Passover supper is that which was “ended” before Jesus washed his 
| disciples’ feet,—a very harsh rendering, as it seems to us, of the verse. 
| But what we want to know is how the writer applies his theory to the 
| facts. Ho says that the injunction to Judas to do quickly what he had 
| to do, which was misunderstood to mean that he should provide what 
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was needful against the feast, proves that the feast began on the next | evolved out of her consciousness, and which sounds as good as if she had 


day, 
stood, 


or there would have been no hurry. But we have always under- | waited in taprooms all her life. No writer need be affronted at being 
and we believe all the authorities assert, that the feast began on | judged by this standard, or need think it a wrong to be set down asa 


the evening on which the passover was eaten, and that if the supper | disciple of this school. If it had not been for George Eliot’s works, we 
desoribed by St. John, and which had already been eaten by Jesus and | should not, wo are inclined to think, have had Under the Greenwood Tree. 


his disciples, had been the real passover, it would have been already too 
ate to provide anything ‘‘ against the feast.” The view of the writer 
on this head, besides requiring very forced constructions of the other 

es in St. John’s Gospel, seems to us here demonstrably erro- 
geous. The other dofect in the article is in the attempt to show that 
the Epistle of St. John is a link between the Apocalypse, the first- 
written, and the Gospel, the last written of the three, which, being a 
point of great interest, we wish the writer had dealt with more at 
length, especially on one head. The Apocalypse is full of glowing 
metaphor and gorgeous imagery of the Ezekiel type,—is written in a 
singularly coloured style. The gospel is singularly white-light writing 
of a subdued and devout intensity. Is the epistle, intermediate in this 
respect also ? We should say that on the contrary, it is wholly identical 
in style with the gospel, and has not a trace of the visionary richness of 
the Apocalypse. 

The Dublin Review. October. (Burns and Oates.)—This is the best 
number we have seen for a long time, containing at least four articles 
of great ability and interest. The most popular is a really brilliant 
article on Mr. Trollope as a novelist, which, in spite of a certain want of 
literary method, is perhaps the best piece of criticism the year has pro- 
duced. With the reviewer’s estimate of Mr. Trollope as having almost 
every power of a novelist, but being deficient in “ breadth and height,” 
we cordially concur. It cannot be denied that “his landscapes of life 
are deficient in perspective, his men and women are deficient in soul,” 
but there are detailed criticisms with which we quite disagree. George 
Vavasour seems to us by no means “a monster of iniquity,” on the con- 
trary, Mr, Trollope’s nearest approach to success in getting beneath the 
surface of modern evil into its evil heart. The humour of the Neefit episode 
in “Ralph the Heir,” though in a coarse region, does not seem to us vulgar, 
but what is a very different thing, true humour in relation to a vulgar 
subject. Still, on points of detail of this kind, there will always be 
differences between different critics. The whole estimate is singularly 
true and often brilliantly expressed. The reviewer naturally misjudges, 
and we believe misunderstands, Mr. Trollope’s account of Mr. Arabin’s 
escape from becoming a Roman Catholic, though he certainly hits a 
very weak point when he quotes Mr. Trollope’s own account of what Mr. 
Arabin became (in the first instance) in consequence of that escape ;— 
for our own parts, we don’t believe Mr. Arabin ever did become a “ port- 
wine” Oxford Conservative; that was Mr. Trollope’s blunder. We 
are amused to see a passage extracted in which Mr. Trollope says, 
“JT sometimes fancy I would fain be a Roman Catholic,—if I could ; 
as also I could often wish to be still a child, if that were possible ;” and 
the reviewer’s retort that our Lord himself has said, “ Except ye be as 
little children, ye cannot enter into the kingdom of Heaven,” is fair 
enough. Might we suggest, however, that Mr. Trollope’s real wish pro- 
bably was to be able to believe that the guidance offered him in the 
Roman Church was true guidance (in order to save himself the trouble of 
finding what was true), though he thought he knew it was not true, and 
that the explanation of that wish is to be found not in Mr. Trollopo’s 
merits, but in his defects,—in the skin-deep spiritual insight which 
the reviewer justly criticises. Tho article on “ Tho Priesthood in Irish 
Politics” is written with extraordinary force, and with most of it we 
agree, so far as regards its assumption that the priests as politicians are 
perfectly disinterested, and are much more affected by the views of their 
class than their class by them. The reviewor, however, over-shoots his 
mark, when he appears to assume that in the Galway election the priests 
did not dictate, solely because there were none to be dictated to. No 
doubt the great majority of the people were with the priests, but that 
was no excuse for not practically admitting the possibility of a different 
view,—which no doubt in isolated cases really existed,—and enjoin- 
ing on their people the fairness and tolerance with which it should be 
treated. The priesthood in general simply ignored the possibility of such 
a view, and forgot altogether that priestly organisers of a political cause 
ought to be a hundred times as careful and moderate as any secular 
organisers of such a cause, whose office carries no weight with it. The 
reviewer is too blind to the evident and glaring faults of the honest but 
narrow caste for which he apologises. Further, the article on “ The 
present Anglican position” is as an argumentum ad scholam quite un- 
answerable, and very ably put. The criticism of Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s 
“Legends of St. Patrick” is written with much force and beauty, 


Mr. Tennyson. 





| 
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In parts it is very good work indeed. The meeting itself, and the 
deputation to the parson who has made up his mind to substitute an 
organ for the violin, &c., are admirably described. (But did ever a 
village choir submit to its fate so mildly? We never knew one that 
did not secede in a body, if not from the church in general, certainly 
from its own parish church.) In the courting part of the story the 
writer is less happy, falling into the ordinary literary English, just as a 
provincial forgets his elegant speech when he is moved by some strong 
fecling. Surely, for instance, it is out of all character for the hero, Dick, 
the carrier's son, to say to his sweetheart, when he thinks that she has 
thought more than was right of the admiration of some passers-by, 


| “ You showed upon your face a flattered consciousness of being attractive 


to them.” The whole of the conversation here is out of tune. Other- 
wise the novel is a very creditable work, and if the word “Dutch” 
should suggest the notion, wholly free from coarseness. 


Cattle, Sheep, and Deer. By Duncan G. F. Macdonald, LL.D. 
(Stee! and Jones.)—This is one of the books which we must content our- 
selves with describing. Dr. Macdonald, who has probably as large an 
experience as any man in Great Britain, gives us a book which has 
not indeed the literary interest which can be made to attach to 
the subject, but is a very thorough and useful manual. Any 
one who wants to know which is the best breed of cattle for 
the dairy or for the butcher, or rather, what is the best breed 
under given circumstances; how he is to deal with them, feed 
them, fatten them, &c., cannot have a better guide than this volame. 
Some part or other of this first section will be of interest to many readers ; 
any one who “keeps a cow” may learn something from it. The second 
chapter, on “Sheep,” is meant fora more limited class, except indeed 
we are to include all who eat mutton, and these doubtless will be 
benefited indirectly by Dr. Macdonald’s knowledge. The third section 
treats of “Deer.” Here we notice some facts which are worth con- 
sidering on the economical value of the food which is supplied by game. 
A very full index makes the copious information contained in the 
volume easily available. 


Off Parade. By Stephen J. Mackenna. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—It is not an attractive picture that Mr. Mackenna, who has himeelf 
been a soldier, gives us of military life “ off parade.” Parade, after all, 
cannot occupy many hours of the day, and when that is over, there does 
not seem to be an idea of anything beyond love-making, sport, gambling, 
and drinking. We do not mean to say that this is a fair representation 
of the soldier's life in peace, but it is the picture that one of themselves 
gives of it. Here are a number of officers of all kinds and characters 
introduced, and there is not a syllable from beginning to end to inti- 
mate that any one of them feels the slightest interest in his profession. 
For the novel as a literary work we cannot say very much. The char- 
acters are drawn in a very rude and inartistic fashion. We can recog- 
nize nothing like life in the plotting Dartrey and the fiendishly 
malicious William Mason. It is quite monstrous, for instance, to repre- 
sent one brother supplying another with money in order to lure him on to 
excesses which will ruin him, out of mad jealousy. The other characters, 
both male and female, are of the ordinary talking, dancing, and flirting 
kind, and neither they nor their doings can excite much interest in the 
reader's mind. The book has a good purpose,—so much we do not 
hesitate to say for it; as for the moral, we do not feel so sure. The 
hero is an extravagant and profligate fellow, who is considered to be 
sufficiently punished by having to sell out and act as corresponding 
clerk to a merchant for a salary of £100 per annum, and then, having 
passed through this purgatory, is passed on to the moral novelist’s 
heaven. 

Encyclopedia of Chronology. By B. B. Woodward and William L. 
Cates. (Longmans.)—It is quite beyond the power of any man to 
criticise the matter, whether as regards its accuracy or its completeness, 
of so vast a work as is included in the volume before us. Briefly, then, 
we may say as to these points, that we have looked at some of the few 
of the vast number of subjects treated to which our knowledge happened 
to extend, and have found nothing that looked like an error; and that if 
we have been able to discover omissions, we are not by any means sure 
that such omissions have not been deliberately and rightly made. There 


| is no article, for instance, on “ Rubicon,” but then there are limits to all 
though it seems to us to be written by one who has not really studied | human things ; these fifteen hundred pages, closely printed as they are, 


cannot contain all the information that everybody may want. The line 


Under the Greenwood Tree. By the Author of “ Desperate Remedies.” | must be drawn somewhere, and wo cannot say, having regard to the vast 


= 


very well, as “a rural painting of the Dutch school.” 


2 vols. (Tinsley.)\—The author describes his book, and describes it amount of knowable things, but that Rubicon is quite properly put on 
In the early | the outside of it 


Of the method of the book it is more possible to form 


chapters he describes the meeting of a rural choir at the house of one | a definite judgment. In volumes of the kind the information about 
of their number, preparatory to a grand serenade of Christmas carols | persons is commonly divided from the information about things. Here 
with which they are intending, more antiquorum, to regale the village. | the two are combined, and we are inclined to think with good effect. 


Every detail is painted, to employ the writer's metaphar, with minute | 


care and with no little effect. The more difficult matter of the conversation 
is managed with skill. In judging of this one has of course before one's 


eye the wonderful village talk which the author of “ Adam Bede” has | 


It is obvious that the work Sof compilation must be easier when the com- 
piler feels that he is not bound to distinguish very strictly, and that the 
information to be communicated will be given in one way or the other. A 
certain amount of confusion, perplexity,and probably of repetition, is 
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thus avoided. The mechanical arrangement of the book is admirable ; 
the typography very clear. In short, it is as good a book of reference 
as one could wish to have. 

The Letters and the Life of Francis Bacon. By James Spedding. 
Vol. 6. (Longman.)—Mr. Spedding has come to a very difficult part of 
his work, but does not seem to lose courage. This sixth volume includes 
something more than two years, from July, 1616, up to the latter part 
of 1618. It takes in, therefore, the removal of Coke from the Chief 
Justiceship, the appointment of Bacon to the office of Lord Chancellor, 
and the execution of Raleigh. Mr. Spedding continues to give the evi- 
dence in the fullest manner possible; his own judgment continues to be 
altogether favourable to the subject of his biography. The great ques- 
tion of the bribes has yet to be discussed. Meanwhile, we have a shadow 
of the coming event in the well-known letters which Buckingham 
addressed to him in favour of various suitors whose affairs had come 
into the Court of Chancery. To these, as might be expected, Mr. 
Spedding attaches no weight as against Bacon’s integrity. He thinks 
it very likely that he reproved the favourite for writing them, but 
that this reproof was administered by word of mouth, and that, conse- 
quently, no record remains of it. He does not see any ‘reason for sus- 
pecting that anything was done in [these suits] out of ordinary course.” 
Of course he does not; how can we try again these suits after the lapse 
of two centuries and a half? But is it probable that a powerful minister 
should go on taking the trouble of writing letters on behalf of friends 
if he found no benefit come of them? Was there not something more 
than the ordinary language of the time in the following letter to make 
him think that some benefit might come of them? It is headed, “ My 
Lord Keeper to my Lord of Buckingham, upon his being chosen Lord 
Keeper,” and runs thus :— 

“My Dearest Lord,—It is both in cares and kindnesses that small ones 
float up to the tongue, and great ones sink down into the heart with 
silence. Therefore I could speak little to your lordship to-day, neither 
had I got time, but I profess thus much, that in this day’s work you are 
the truest and perfectest mirror of and example of firm and generous 
friendship that ever was in court. And I shall count every day lost 
wherein I shall not either study your well-doing in thought, or do your 
name honour in speech, or perform you service in deed. Good my 
Lord, account and accept me your most bounden and devoted friend 
and servant of all men living.—Fr. Bacon, C.S.” 

And this to such a man as Buckingham was, and as Bacon knew him to 
be! A man of genius, and not only that, for genius is often deceived, 
but of the acutest sense, using such language to a worthless favourite, 
can scarcely fail to be consciously degraded. It was Bacon's misfortune 
that being such as he was, he lived in an atmosphere so foul with all 
kinds of baseness and meanness as was the Court of JamesI. Our 
brief notice of Mr. Spedding’s volumes almost necessarily takes the form 
of hostile criticism, Of its merits indeed we need scarcely speak. Like 
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its predecessors, it absolutely exhausts its subject. To another topj 
which it has discussed at length, and for the elucidation of which 
number of valuable and interesting documents are supplied—the fate ; 
Sir Walter Raleigh—we hope to return on some future occasion. . 

Dictionary of American Biography, including Men of the Time. B 
Francis 8. Drake. (Boston, U.S.: Osgood. London: Triboer.)—Th, 
volume is on the gigantic scale which seems appropriate to all things 
American. It isan octavo of the largest size, containing more than a 
thousand closely printed pages. An English reader in looking at it 
feels something of the surprise which is said to have overpowered the 
mind of Martin Chuzzlewit, when that hero was on his American travels 
at the number of persons whom he heard described as “ one of the most 
remarkable men in the country, Sir!” Here are a number of 
most remarkable men; we may hazard eight thousand as a probable 
guess at their number. The Old World has been occupied for a 
good many centuries in producing the quantity, but America, 
with its giant power of fertility, brings them forth in a few genera- 
tions. The invincible ignorance of the European has prevented us 
alas! from hearing the names of most of these worthies; doubt. 
less they are better known by the public for whom the volume is 
primarily intended. To speak seriously, we have no wish to show any 
kind of disrespect for Mr. Drake’s labours. He is quite right, wo do 
not doubt, in including names to many of which a merely local interest 
attaches. Wo should add that the plan of the work includes the bio- 
graphies of living persons, and also that it takes in persons not 
Americans who have been connected with tho affairs of the United 
States. So woe have accounts of Lord Lyons, Lord Ashburton, Sir 
Charles Lyell; and among literary characters, Mrs. Trollope and 
Anthony Trollope, &c.; Charles Dickens is, strangely enough, omitted, 
The articles seem to be well written, and when they touch on inter- 
national matters, to be fair. 


Country Stories, Old and New, in Prose and Verse. By Holme Lee, 2 
vols. (Smith and Elder.) —We prefer Holme Lee's prose to her verse. Tho 
latter is sweet, but somewhat weak, not better, in fact, than many another 
volume of verse which comes before us, and which sinks almost without 
notice into the great profound of oblivion. But not many of our writers 
can turn out alittle tale in a more graceful fashion. All of those which she 
has collected here are pretty ; more than one of them might well have 
been expanded into something more ambitious. The first, ‘ Polly’s One 
Offer,” is, perhaps, the best. Polly, with her frantic attempts to be 
dignified when she is meant to be loveable, is charming, and the story 
of how she wrecks her hopes, not finally, but for a season, by her 
foolish whim, is told with no little humour and pathos. To a reader 
who wants volumes which he can take up at any time and be sure of 
some pleasant entertainment we can recommend “Country Stories.” 
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Griffin (F.), The Destiny of Man, and other Poems, fcap 8v0..........++ (Triibner) 26 
Hannay and Mayhew, Hearts are Trumps, and Change fora Shilling (Ward) 1/0 
Holloway (J.), Kathleen, or the Four-leaved Shamrock, 12mo .,.(C. H. Clarke) 2/0 
Hope (A. R.), George's Enemies, fcap 8vo (Nimmo) 3/6 
Jiger (Carl), Gallery of German Composers, folio ....... ..(Bruckmann) 45/0 
Junod (P. A.), Selection of 2,500 French Words, 16mo......... Griffith & Farran) 1/6 
Knatchbull-Hugessen (E. H.), Tales at Tea-time,—Fairy Stories --.(Macmillan) 5/0 
Knatchbull-Hugessen (L.), History of Prince Perrypets, cr 4to ...... (Macmillan) 3/6 
Life and Writings of S. Peter, cr 8vo (Seeley) 6/0 
Low (Lieut. C. R.), The Letter of Marque, 12M0..........ssseeeeeeeees (Routledge) 2/6 
Macdonald (George), Wilfrid Cumbermede. cr 8v0.......... snencwniiecenel (Strahan) 6/0 
Magee (Bishop), Charge, October, 1872, 8vo (Simpkin & Co.) 2/0 
May's Garden, and Where the Flowers Went, Cr 8V0 ..........se0s-seseeres (Seeley) 3/6 
Midd'emarch, by George Eliot, book 7, cr 8V0 ......,..++ (W. Blackwood & Sons) 5/0 
Missionary Enterprise in Many Lands, 12mo (Nelson) 3/6 
Morris (W.), The Earthly Paradise, part 16, 12M0  .,......ssseeceesseesseneees (Ellis) 3/6 
Mostyn (Sydney), The Surgeon's Secret, a Novel, cr Svo.. ..(S. Tinsley) 10/6 
Nichols (T. L.), Human Physiology, &c., cr 8vo ... .(Trubner) 7/6 
Parlour Plays, by an Experienced Amateur, cr 8vo. (Dean) 2/6 
Paterson (W.), Practical Statutes, 1872, cr 8vo ... (Cox) 12/6 
Patteson (Bp.), Life of, er 8vo (S.P.C.K.) 3/6 
Paull (Mrs, H. B.), Trevor Court, 3 vols cr 8V0 ..........000 .... (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Periods of English Literature,—in Sketches, roy 8¥O ........-sssseseeseeeeees (Nutt) 5/0 
Pious Jemina, a Doleful Tale, er 8vo (Nimmo) 3/6 
Pitchford (J. W.), The Redeeming Love of God, 18M0........0...seesesseeee (Nisbet) 1/0 
Planché (F. D.), Guess Me; Enigmas, &c., er 8vo (Dean) 3/6 
Power (P. B.), At the Feet of Jesus, cr 8V0 .....++ ....(Hamilton, Adams, & Co.) 5/0 
Ranking (B. M.), Streams from Hidden Sources, cr 8V0.,.....+0.00068 (King & Co.) 6/0 
Reid (T. W.), Cabinet Portraits,—Sketches of Statesmen, er 8vo (King & Co.) 7/6 
Saphir (A.), The Lord’s Prayer,—Lectures, Cr 8V0........eceessereerees wisaaadl (Nisbet) 5/0 
Shakesperiana. from 1564-1871, by F. Thimm ...... .... (Thimm) 6/0 
Smith (A.), The Gent, and Natural History of Stuck-up People (Ward & Lock) 1/0 
Smith (Albert), Idler upon Town and Ballet-Girl, feap 8vo ...... (Ward & Lock) 1/0 
Sterne’s (Laurence) Works, roy 8vo,.. ae (Nimmo) 5/0 
Tayler (J. J.), Letters, embracing his Life, 2 vols Norgate) 21/0 
Townsend (G. F.), Sea Kings of the Mediterranean, cr 8vo. (S. P. C. K.) 3/0 


Transactions of the Clinical Society ef London, vol 5, 8vo (Longman) 
Tulloch, (J.), Rational Theology, &c., in the 17th Cent. (W. Blackwood & Sons) 2 














Two Norne Lays, 120  .....ccccscsceeecccecscesescees ..(Peace) 2/0 
Walton (E.), Vignettes, Alpine and Eastern, roy 4t0.........seccc0eee+e+ (Thompson) 84/0 
Wangh (E.), Rambles and Reveries, 12mo........... ..(Simpkin & Co) 60 
Will She Bear It ? a Tale of the Weald, 3 vols cr bn seseeeee(S. Tinsley) 31/6 
Yates (E.), Castaway, Cr 8V0.....+0++000 porerecrecccccoosoccsessoossccoses (Chapman & Hall) 2/0 | 


\ ICROSCOPICAL investigation has proved that the decay- 
i ing substances which accumulate between the teeth contain animal and 
vegetable parasites, and that the tooth-powders, pastes, and washes in genera! 
use have no effect upon these. 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S Coralite Tooth-Paste (1s 6d), Royal Dentifrice (1s 61), and 
Odontalgique Elixir (5s) (obtainable of every respectable Chemist and Perfumer) 
completely destroy aud remove these animalcule, and also preserve and beautify 
the Teeth. 





Prepared only by | 

MESSRS. GABRIEL, | 
(THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS,) | 
LONDON—64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, 
HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 


AND 56 


Where they are daily in attendance, and administer the Nitrous Oxide Gas 
in connection with their Painless System of Dentistry. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, E.C. 
HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 


A orders over 20s. Per ream, 
Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... eee . eee eee oe 3/0 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) ee ee ee 
Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especi ded) se vee awe 5/0 





lly r 
writing)... ooo 


Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... 
Outsides Foolscap ... ove 
Letter Paper for Scribbling ooo eee 
The Vellum Wove Club-House” Note .s. sun ave save five quires for 2/6 

Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000. 

Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 

COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 


ove eve ww. 2/6 
oe eee oe see 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
oe 6/6 


aoe oe 


oe one 


‘plain, 4/0; ruled do. 4/6 





Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 





IMPROVED EDITIONS OF JOHNSTON'S BOOKS FOR STUDENTS AND 
. ie CIVIL-SERVICE CANDIDATES. 

New Edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged, in 12mo, pp. 304, price 3s 6d, cloth ; | 
and Key, price 4s, | 

HE CIVIL-SERVICE ARITHMETIC, suited for use in 

he pe i other Schools. By Rosert Jounston. A New Edition, being 
8 nth: wit ee j j _Pp, ; » sy set, ar | 
Deetal py Nsom xamination-Papers given at the Open Competitions, and other | 


APPROVED MANUALS BY THE SAME AUTHOR :— | 























GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH ISLES 1/6 
COMPETITIVE GEOGRAPHY of the WORLD 6/0 
CIVIL-SERVICE GUIDE (Fourth Edition, 1872).............................., 3/6 
GUIDE for EXCISE CANDIDATES 1/6 | 
GLY IL-SERVICE a. A ys | I eeenS 3/6 
ate COMPOSITION and ESSAY-WRITING ... 3/6 
CIVIL-SERVICE SPELLING-BOOK (Fourth Edition), ts. Tos ..,.....cc0eceese 1/0 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. | 


iT 


Next week will be ready, price One Shilling. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE,” 


Beautifully Illustrated, entitled, 


BREAD AND CHEESE AND KISSES. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 
Author of “ Blade o’ Grass,” “ Grif,” and “Joshua Marvel.” 
INTRODUCTION. 
Part I. 

Come and show your Face, like a Man! | Tottie is ready to tear Old Ben Sparrow 

And so the Lad ‘goes on with his Bessie | Limb from Limb. 
and his Bessie, until! One would think | Here and there are Forget-me-Nots. 
he has never a Mother in the World. Battledore and Shuttlecock. 

You wore Roses then, Mother! Tottie’s Dream. 

If I did not love her, I would not go away. | I can sec you now kissing her little Toes. 

With the dawning of a New Year begin | You alone and my Mother are True; all 
a New Life. the rest of the World is False. 

Dear Love, Good-bye! 

Part IL, 

They saw upon one of the nearest Peaks | More precious than Gold, purer than 
a Man standing, with Sunset Colours Diamonds, are these sweet and deli- 
all around him. cate Ways. 

Part III. 
I have come to return you Something. 
Well, Mother, do you want any Washing done ? 
The Man in Possession. 
Softly, sweetly, proceeds the Hymn of Home. 


The Illustrations by N. CHEVALIER and F. WAppy. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, a NEW and IMPORTANT BOOK of TRAVELS, by 
Captain BURTON, F.R.G.S., &c., and Mr. C. F. TYRW HITT DRAKE, F.BS., &., 
entitled, 
UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of 
2 vols. 8vo. 


Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, ** the Hamad Stones,” &c. 


The RECOLLECTIONS and REFLECTIONS of 
4 ny PLANCHE (Somerset Herald). A Professional ee 4 —_ 
MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST HALF- 


CENTURY. In 2 vols. 8vo. [Now ready. 


’ x 
The LIFE and ‘TIMES of ALGERNON SYDNEY, 
Patriot, 1617-1683. By ALEXANDER CHARLES EWALD, F\S.A., Senior Clerk of 
Her Majesty's Public Records, Author of “The Crown and its Advisers,” 
‘** Last Century of Universal History,” &c, 2 vols, 8vo. (Jn a few days. 


The LIFE and ADVENTURES of ALEXANDER 


DUMAS. By Percy FitzGeraup, Author of “The Lives of the Kembles,” 
“The Life of David Garrick,” &¢, 2 vols, 8vo. (/n a few days, 


PARIS after TWO SIEGES. Notes of a Visit during 


the Armistice and immediately after the Suppression of the Commune, By 
WILLIAM WOODALL. In 1 vol. (Now ready. 





MILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. By E. Dyne 


Fenton, Author of “ Sorties from Gib.” With Twenty Illustrations. In 1 vol, 
Svo, price 7s 6d, (Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL by HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


| BOSCOBEL: a Tale of the Year 1651. By Witi1am 


HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of * Rookwood,” “The Tower of London,” &c 


With Lilustrations. in 3 vols. [Now ly. 
At HIS GATES. By Mrs. Oxtrnant, Author of 
* Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. (Now ready. 

A WOMAN’S TRIUMPH. By Lady Harpy. 3 vols. 

(Now ready. 
The PACE THAT KILLS. A Tale of the Day. 
By H. L. E. In 3 vols. (Now ready. 


The VICAR’S DAUGHTER: a New Story. By 
GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” “The 
Seaboard Parish,” &c. In 3 vols. (Now ready. 

A WAITING RACE. By Epmunp Yates, Author of 
“ Broken to Harness,” “ Black Sheep,” &c. In 3 vols. (Now ready. 

VALENTIN: a Story ofSedan. By Heyry Krveostey, 
Author of “ Ravenshoe,” “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” &c. In 2 vols, (Vow ready. 

ERMA’S ENGAGEMENT: a New Novel. By 
Author of “ Blanche Seymour,” &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 

DOWER and CURSE. By Joun Lane Forp, Author 
of “Charles Stennie,” &c. In 3 vols. (Now ready. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a CORNISH RECTOR. 


By the late JAMES HAMLEY TREGENNA. In 2 vols. (Now ready. 


The SCARBOROUGH BELLE. By Atice Cuartorre 


SAMPSON. 3 Vols. (Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 

GREAT PICTURE of “ CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRATORIUM.” Size, 33 feet by 22 feet. 

With other Pictures at the Doré GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 
Admission, ls. 





Ten to Six. 





The NEW CODE 1872. 
Fourth Edition (Eighth Thousand), in 12mo, price Is. 
PHYSIOLOGY for SCHOOLS, in Twenty-Seven Easy 
Lessons. By Mrs. CHARLES BRAY. 4 
“The subjects are well arranged and clearly explained."—Sir JAMES CLARK, 


Bart., M.D. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Fourth and Cheaper Edition, now ready, price ‘2s 6d. 
HE EDUCATION of the FEELINGS; a Moral System 
Revised and abriged for Secular Schools, By CHARLES BRAY. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
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—————— _ 
URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, a 
ANUFACTURERS TO 
caBrET FAMILY, 
36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLIN, 1868. 
r YIGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
FINE - Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
CAUTION. 
LKINGTON and 
find it necessary, in consequence of the 
FORGED and DECEPTIVE MARKS 
me nefarious manufacturers 


35 & 





CO. 


go extensively used by 80) 


ce purchasers of plated wares to buy spurious | 


= of very inferior quality offered for sale as 


SULEINGTON’S BEST ELECTRO-PLATE,” to warn | 


ublic against purchasing such articles, and will be 
at all times glad to verify any that may be sent for 
that purpose to either of their establishments, viz.,— 

22 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 

45 MooRGATE STREET, LONDON. 

95 CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

§1. ANN's SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 

Or the Manufactory, NEWHALL ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
(Signed) ELKINGTON and CO. 


gee ye M ‘ . 
ODRIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS, 
ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 

and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. oe : 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

STATIONERY. ACCOUNT BOOKS, and every re- 
quisite for the Writing Table of the best quality. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of 
new designs arranged, printed, and stamped with 
Arms, Crest, or Address, in the latest fashion. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
2 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS 
QOHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU- 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


the p 


ARRANGEMENTS, at Home and Abroad, in all 
Confidential Oases, whether Business or otherwise. 
Missing friends traced. Twenty years’ legal experi- 
ence. References to the most eminent legal firms. A 
large staff of educated and highly trained men always 
ready for duty. Personal services of the partners in 
cases of importance, and their direct supervision in all 


cases.—ARTHUR ©. MONTAGU and CO., Legal and | 


Confidential Agents, County Chambers, 14 Cornhill 
(late Burchell and Co., Gres ham House). 
LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 

and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 





SEASON 1872-3. 
ICE.—For Tariff of the Hotel des 


Anglais, the new first-class Hotel, facing the 
|} sea, and under English Management, address 
| the SECRETARY, Mediterranean Hotel’ Company 
(Limited), 80 Coleman Street, London, E.C.; or to the 
Hotel, Nice. 

J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. The 
show of Fashions for the approaching Winter 
can now be seen, in London, at 114, 116, 118, 
| 120 Regent Street, W., and 22 Cornhill, E.C.; also at 
his other Establishments: in Manchester, 10 Mosley 
Street ; Liverpool, 50 Bold Street; and Birmingham, 
39 New Street. 

PECIAL NOTICE.—A New Over- 
bk coat of an entirely original design, and 
with self-contracting belt (registered August 31, 1872, 
6 & 7 Vic., c. 65), has just been introduced, and can 
only be had at the above addresses. It is named 
for distinction, the “ Dreadnought,” for Sea or Land, 
combining the advantages of the Inverness Cape with 
the long Travelling Overcoat. 

OOD CABINET FURNITURE. 

In order to FURNISH HOUSES completely, 
WILLIAM 8, BURTON has in addition to his other 


| 
| 
| 

















Stock, 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
WASHSTANDS ......... wide 3ft. 3ft.6in. 4ft. 
208 6d) 248 Od 
32s 0d 36s 0d 
Mahogany, Circular Marble 
COMB, .coccrcerccecercocecscoesesee 26s 0d 358 0d _ 
Best do., Square Marble- 
tops .. 70s 0d 87s 6d 
DRA WERG.......0000 . Bft.éin,  4ft. 
Good Maple or Oa 28s 0d 378 Od 55s Od 
Best Polished Pine... 57s Od 728 6d 95s 0d 
Best Mahogany ... 738 6d 958 Od 130s Od 







3ft. Gin. 4ft. 

2ils 6d 25s Od 
298 0d 33s 0d 
47s 6d 55s Od 


| DRESSING-TABLES. wide  3ft. 

Good Maple or Oak . 178 0a 

| Best Polished Pine... 25s 6d 

Best Mahogany Drawers... 45s 0d 
WARDROBES, with 
Drawers, Trays, and 









Hanging Space...... wide 4ft. 4ft. Gin. 5ft. 
Good Maple or Oak ...... 105s 6d 115s 0d 127s 6d 
Best Polished Pine . 174s 0d 190s 0d 200s Od 


| Best Mahogany.... #2508 Od 255s 0d 290s Od 
American Ash, Birch, Pitch Pine, &c., in proportion. 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 

Mahogany chairs, covered 
in leather, stuffed horse- 
DBIP ..coccccoccccccscese eocecee 
Mahogany Couches ...... 
Mahogany Dining-tables, 

telescope action, size 
8 ft. Dy 4 ft. ....ceceeseeeee 


Mahogany Sideboards } 





423 0d 
210s 0d 


358 0d 
1708 0d 


32s Od 
1058 Od 





1358 0d 155s 0d 
4ft.6in. 5ft. 
£8 lis £10 Os 


190s 0d 
6 ft. 
£11 10s 


With plate-glass backs £9 10s £13 10s £23 0s 

Easy Chairs, stuffed 
horsehair,,.......0+00008 37s 6d 50s 65s to 180s 
BURTON, 


FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
| valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 
| large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
| 1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,46 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON 


\V ILLIAM  5&. 


ments so long and favourably distinguished by their | will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the — Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— | 
J The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- | 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- | 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used 80 many years, signed, “Elizabeth Lagenby.” 


EALTHY DIGESTION.— 
Nothing is so important to the human frame 
as healthy digestive organs, and when they are 
mpaired, the popular and professional remedy is 
: MORSON’S PEPSINE. 
Sold in bottles from 3s, and in boxes from 2s 6d, by 
all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 Southampton Row, 
W.C., London. See name on label. 
and 


| 
N UTRITIOUS DIGESTIVE | 
COCOA, 


pegecialiy prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
ond pons Pulmonary Complaints, easily digested 
able, od f. ; slic. 
stomach. » and adapted for the most delicate 
ne Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
eave ousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 
AVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 








ei bss 
VOUT and RHEUMATISM.—The 
quick! excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
bented’, relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
PILES eine, BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
ate? Tequire no restraint of diet or confinement 
atta, 8 their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
acking any vital part. 
per “ by ail medicine vendors, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d | 
‘ OX ; or obtained through any Chemist. 


[Fz Wish to be well, and keep well, | 
Sold in ae 22'S Pure CHARCOAL BISCUITS.— 
by the — ae. on 4s, and 8s each, by all Chemists and 

‘ aufacture: ; 
Street, London, Ww. “= ss 





ee 


| well-known 


UININE WIN E— 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded during 

the late War. 
The many and expensive forms in which this 
licine is administered too often pre- 
The success 





clude its adoption as a general tonic. 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer. Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since elicited the fact that at least one unprincipled 
imitator did not use Quinine at all in the manufacture 
of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 30s per doz. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 

cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London. Agents— 
Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 
ounce). Prize of the French Institute, 1856. 
Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 





4s and 8s. Delicious and agreeable to take, an 
superior to all others. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE \LOoZENGES, 4s. 
A very convenient form for per- (PILLS, 4. 
sons travelling. 
HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, |.ondon, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 








BALLEY’S IMPROVED BELTS. 


PRIZE MEDAL 1862. 


'* Wigmore | 16 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. | 


Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s 6d; paper boards, 1s. 
HE * ROMANCE” of PEASANT 
LIFE in the WEST of ENGLAND. By Francis 
GeorGe Heatu. 

*ceces Few questions can be either more important or 
more sad to an English ‘mind, allied to an English 
heart of only ordinary kind feeling, than the one of 
which the greater part of this little book treats.”—The 
Spectator. 

London: CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, 








| 
| FFXNHE APPROACHING PANIC, or the 
Anticipated Verification of the Old Prediction 
that “ The Streets of London shall flow with Human 
Blood ;" the only Prevention. By THos. J. BARNARD, 
The perusal of this work will save thousands of large 
and small capitalists from the forthcoming ruin, and 
should be read by one and all. Post free upon applica- 
tion to Mr. Tuos. J. BARNARD, Tamar Metal Extraction 
Works, near Tavistock. 








Sole | 
Silver Medal, 1868, and | 
supplied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE (SHERRY) | 





Lectures at St. George's Hall, Langham Place, 
| each Sunday Afternoon, at 4 precisely, will be 
| resumed on 3rd November. W. B. CARPENTER, Esq., 
| M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., on “ Ancient and Modern Egypt, 
| —the Pyramids and the Suez Canal.’ Member's 
| annual subscription, £1. Tickets for each series of 
Eight Lectures at reduced prices. For tickets apply (by 
letter) to the Hon. Treasurer, WM. Henry DOMVILLE, 
Esq., 15 Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park, W. Payment 
at the door, 1d, 6d, and (reserved seats) 1s. 


M R. MONCURB D. CONWAY will 
| deliver a Discourse on Sunday Morning, the 

3rd inst., at South Place Chapel, Finsbury. Subject: 
| * Bunyan Revisiting Bedford.” Service at 11.15. 


“QuNDaAy LECTURE SOCIETY.— 
K 





ATALVERN COLLEGE.—There will 

1 be an EXAMINATION on Thursday, December 

| 19th for Two Classical and one Mathematical 
SCHOLARSHIPS; value £80, for one or for two years, 
Also for a Military Class or other Exhibition, value £30, 


| For particulars apply to the HEAD MASTER. 
| \T. JAMES’S HALL.—Tuesday and 


Wednesday Evenings next, Nov. 5th and 6th, at 

8 o'clock, Mr. IKENRY M, STANLEY'S REMINT- 
SCENCES of a FOUR MONTHS’ RESIDENCE with 
| Dr. LIVINGSTONE. Tickets 5s, 3s, 2s, and Is, at 
Austin’s, St. James's Hall, and Mitchell's, 33 Old Bond 
Street. 














CIENTIFIC PRESENTS.— 
Collections to illustrate “ Lyell’s Elements of 
Geology,” and facilitate the important study of Minera- 
logy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 
Guineas; also single specimens of minerals, rocks, 
fossils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers; 
| all the recent publications, &c., of 
J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149 
Strand, W.C. 
Private instruction is given in Geology and Minera- 
logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S,, 149 Strand, W.O. 


RAMERS’ THREE YEARS’SYSTEM 

| of HIRE, by which the pianoforte, American 

| organ, harmonium, organ, or harp, becomes the pro- 

| perty of the hirer, has been partially adopted, and is 

| advertised by others, but is carried out on a thoroughly 
large and liberal scale only by themselves. 





ROADWOOD'S PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply every size of these instra- 

ments on their three years’ system of hire.—Pianoforte 
Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street, 


ARARD’S GRAND PIANOFORTES.— 
"4 CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 
ments on their three years’ system of hire.—Piano- 
| forte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent 
Street. 


OLLARD’S GRAND _ PIANO- 

FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 

| instruments on their three years’ system of hire.— 
Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street, 


NRAND PIANOFORTES.— 

CRAMERS supply GRAND PIANOFORTES, 

by all the great makers, from £9 98 to £26 58 per 

quarter.—Piauoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 
and 209 Regent Street. 

OLrTAGE PIANOFORTES.— 

CRAMERS supply UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES 

ot every description, by all the great makers, from 

£2 12s 6d to £10 103 per quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery 

(largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 














“B. CRAMER and Co., 199, 201, 
J ° 207, and 209 Regent Street, W. 


OS. 43, 44, and 45 MOURGATE 
STREET, City. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
1T will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots, 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked 
THLN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes ail dandruff, 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Suillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Dept, 266 HIGH HOLBUKN, LONDON. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S | 
NEW WORKS. 


Brides and - Bridals. By J. 6. 


JEAFFRESON, B.A. Oxon., Author of “A Book 
about the Clergy,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo, 3(s. 


Recollections of Society in France 


and ENGLAND. By Lady CLEMENTINA DAVIES. 
SECOND EDITION. 2 vols., 21s. 


Modern Turkey. By J. Lewis: 


FARLEY, Consul of Sublime Porte at Bristol. 
SECOND EDITION. 1 vol. 8vo, 14s. 


The Switzers. By W. Hepworth 


Drxon. THIRD EDITION. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 


History of William Penn, Founder 


of Pennsylvania. By W. HepwortH DIXON, 
New Liprary EpDITION, REWRITTEN. 1 m 
with Portrait, 12s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Clara Levesque. By W. Gilbert, 


Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum.” 3 vols. 


Trevor Court. By Mrs. H. B. 


PAULL. 3 vols. 


Bessie. By Julia Kavanagh, 
Author of “ Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols. 

** Bessie’s love story is one of the best bits of auto- 

biography Miss Kavanagh has produced.”—Athenwum. 


Amy Stennett. 3 vols. 
“A novel of more than average merit. On the 


whole, ‘Amy Stennett’ is one of the most encouraging 
novels that we have come 


False Cards, By Hawley Smart, 


Author of “ Breezie Langton,” &c. 
[Just ready. 





This day is published. 


MIDDLEMARCH 
A STUDY OF PROVINCIAL LIFE. . 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 
BOOK VII.—_TWO TEMPTATIONS. 
Price 5s. 
BOOK VIII, COMPLETING THE WORK, 
Will be published on 2nd of December. 


WIitAM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London 


This day is s published, in 8vo, price 12s 6d. 
ESSAYS WRITTEN FOR THE 
WELLINGTON PRIZE. 


SELECTED FOR PUBLICATION, BY HIS GRACE'S 
DESIRE, FROM THOSE SPECIALLY MENTIONED 
BY THE ARBITER. 





LIsT OF AUTHORS. 

1. By Lieutenant J. I. HILDYARD, 
Light Infantry. 

2. By Lieutenant STANIER WALLER, Royal | 
Engineers. 

3. By Captain J. C. RUSSELL, 10th Royal Hussars. 

4. By Colonel Sir GARNET J. WOLSELEY, C.B,, | 
K.C.M.G. 

5. By General J. R. CRAUFURD 

6. By Lieutenant C. COOPER KING, Royal Marine 
Artillery. 

WILLIAM BLAcKwoop & Sons, Ex stiles and London. 


7ist Highland 


“Our imaginary ; Christianity.’ *—RUSKIN, 
“ The insane delusion that we are a Christian nation.” 


—Piccadilly. 


“THIS CHRISTIAN LAND.” 


A SATIRE AND SOMETHING MORE. 
Sixpence. 


SIMPKIN and MARSHALL. 


~ OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES’S NEW BOOK. — 
In crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s 6d; by post, 4s, 
HE POET at the BREAKFAST- 
TABLE. By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs, M.D. 
The only Complete Edition of this bock that can ever 
be published in this country. 
Also, in feap. 8vo, a Cheap Edition of the above, 
price 2s; by post, 2s 2d. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Sons, The Broadway, 
Ludgate. 





Now ready, price 1s. 
REPLY to certain SUERICTURES 
on CRAMMERS and the COMPETITIVE 
SYSTEM. By A. M. Lipscoms, B.A., Oxford. 

“ We have received a pamphlet from a Mr. Lips- 
comb, who is one of the persons concerned, and who 
indignantly denies that he is a nuisance, and who, in- 
deed, regards himself and his brethren as an essential 


and very valuable part of the higher educational | 


system of the country.”"—Saturday Review. 
WILLIAM RivGway, Piccadilly, and all booksellers. 


across for a long time.”— | 


SPECTATOR. 


T HE 
BE ART JOURNAL! 
for NOVEMBER (price 2s 6d) contains the 

| following 


LINE ENGRAVINGS :— 
| 1, NOVITIATE MENDICANTS, after R. ROTHWELL, 
R.H.A. 


| 2. PRINCE HENRY, POINS. and FALSTAFF, after 
| W. Q. ORCHARDSON, A.R.A. 
| 3. THE SISTER'S CHARGE, after FONTANA. 
| LiverRAryY CONTRIBUTIONS:—Early Irish Art, by 
| John Piggot, jun. F.S.A..—Art-Inroads on Natural 
| History, by P. L Simmonds—Paris and its Environs, 
illustrated—Provincial Exhibitions: Liverpool Autumn 
Exhibition of Pictures—the Manchester Royal Insti- 
| tution, and the Bradford Fine Arts Association—Flax- 
{ man as a Designer. Conclusion. By G. F. Teniswood, 
| F\S.A., illustrated—Visits to Private Gallerios; The 
Collection of David Price, Esq., Queen Anne Street— 
| The Museums of England: Norwich Museum, by 
Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A., illustrated; &¢., &c. Also 
| with the November Number is published the Seventh 
| portion of the 
ART-JOURNAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of the International Exhibition, 1872, by GEORGE 
WALLIS, Keeper of the Art Collections, South Ken- 
sington. 
*,* The Volume for 1872 will be ready early in 
December, price 31s 6d, bound in cloth. 
London: VirTUE & Co., [vy Lane, and all Booksellers. 


HME QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
266, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 

. THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AS A CABINET 

MINISTER. 
. COMPLETION OF ST. PAUL'S. 
. BARON STOCKMAR. 
CONSCIOUSNESS OF DOGs. 
VELASQUEZ. 
A FRENCH DIPLOMATIST IN ITALY. 
EAST AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 
POSITION OF PARTIES. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


_ 


morn 





a 





PAS 





Price 


Bissesioen: 
NOVEMBER, 1872. No. DCLXXXV. 
2s 6d, 
CONTENTS, 

THE PARISIANS.—Book IL. 

THe SHores OF BIscay. 

ON A RESURRECTIONIST. 

A True RerormMer.—Part IX. 

MONTALEMBERT, 

LA BRUYERE, 

THE END OF THE BANQUET. 

OvuR AUTUMN MAN(EUVRES. 

W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Price Half-a-Crown. 


T H E uw © SN T G&G. 
NOVEMBER—DECEMBER. 


CONTENTS. 


of Christ. By the Kev. H. J. Coleridge. 
2. The Worker. By F. E. Weatherly, B.A. 
3. EARLY YEARS OF A CATHOLIC LEADER, 


. TWILIGHT. 
. THe Story oF St. Huan. Partl. By J. Walton, 
A. 


. THE RIVER'S LAMENT. 
7. THE MASSACRE OF ST. 
Rev. J. Jones. 
8. FLORES GETHSEMANE. 
9. CHRISTIAN WORK IN THE 
By B. Clinch. 
10, AMONG THE PROPHETS. 
Dialogues of Lydney.” 
Chap. 7. Theology of the Classical Question. 
— 8. The Light of the World. 
— 9. A Wife's Story—Girlhood. 
— 10, A Wife's Story—Marriage. 
| 11. ANGLICAN BISHOPS AMONG THE * OLD CATHOLICS.” 
| By the Rev. J. Gerard. 
London: Burns, OATEs, and Co., 17 and 18 Portman 
Street, W. : and 63 Paternoster Row, E. C. 


BAKTHOLOMEW. By the 


By E. B. Nicholson, B.A. 
* BARREN PENINSULA 


By the Author of “The | 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 155. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
NOVEMBER, with Illustrations by G. D. 
LesLti£, A.R.A., and GEORGE te MAURIER. 
CONTENT 
OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss "Thac keray. Chapters 
XXXII. to XXXVI. (With an Llustration.) 
THE DUC DE ST. SIMON. 
MARA: or, the Girl without References. 
AUTUMNAL TROUT-FISHING IN THE LINCOLNSHIRE 
WOLDps. 
THE GONDS AND BYGAS OF THE EASTERN SATHPURAS. 
(Central Provinces. India.) 
THE VICISSITUDES OF THE ESCORIAL. 
DELIVERANCE. 
THE SCIENTIFIC GENTLEMAN.—Part I. (With an Illus- 
tration.) Chaps. I. to V. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


fee eeene> JOURNAL. —} 
4ist YEAR. 
CONTENTS of NOVEMBER Part.—Price 7d. | 
BEAUTY AND THE BARBER. | 
DEVELOPMENT. 
Wuat CAN WoMEN Do? 
WILHOUT FURTHER DELAY. 
(Conclusion.) 
RATTLESNAKES. 
NICHOLAS CULPEPER, 
| FROM AN INDIAN VERANDAH. 
| GREEN MOUNTAINS, 
| BURIAL VAGARIES. 
| THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTs, 
THREE PIECES OF ORIGINAL POETRY. 
| Aud Chapters 35-42 of an entirely Original Tale, 
entitle 


ad, 
A WOMAN: S VENGEANCE. 
Sold by Booksellers,gNewsvendors, and at Railway | is 














In Thirty-four Chapters. 





| Stations. 


1. Reviews or Famous Books.—VIL. Ludolph’s Life | 
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Now ready, price 1s. "an 
HE TEMPLE BAR \ 
T NOVEMBER, TAGAZINE foe 


T CONTENTs, 
1, THE New MAGDALEN. By Wilkie Co Hi 
of “ The Woman in White omns, Author 
Chap. VI. Lapy JANET's Comp, . 
Chap. VII. THe MAN is OC — 
Chap. VIII. THe MAN Appears. 
COWPER AS A SATIRIST. 
A REMINISCENCE OF 
Edwin James. 
4. ROYAL AND IMPERIAL JoKERs, 
5. BEHOLD IT WAS A DREAM. By any 
Author of “Cometh up as a Flowe ;Broughton, 
6. POSTAL UNIVERSITIES, 
7. Poor DEAR CHUQUE ‘tT. By Killemire §, ; 
Author of * Patty.’ oa Macquoid, 
8. How THE WoRLD WAGs. 
9. THE FATAL ABDUCTION, 
10. Roots. 
11. THe WooING O'r: a Novel. Chap. XV. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street, 


Sr 


THE AMERICAN Bar. By 


——__ 
Now ready, price One Shilling. 


L! ONDON SOCIETY for NOVEMBER. 
4 Edited by FLORENCE Marryat. 

A SIMPLETON. Chaps V.anud VI. By Charle; 

THE KING LEAR OF THE RUSSIAN Steppgs, ee 

Bury Palliser. _ 
BROTHER AGAIN sT Bror HER. By Captain Mayne 
New EXPeRrtIE . By the Rev. F. Arnold. ae. 
IsoLA SAN LAZZ ARO. By Capt tin R. Edgecumbe, 
SKBTCHES FROM Panis. By Grace Ramsay, 
CARDINGTON AND COURSING. By Sirius. 

WomeN AS THEY WERE. By Gerald Williams, 
CAUGHT. By John Sheehan. 
TALK OF THE TOWN. By Free Lance. 

With Nine full-page Illustrations by Geraldj 
Bowers, W. Rice, Buckman, U. O. Murray, L. Dickees’ 
aud P. Justyne. 

RicHAaRD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street, 


= a 









Now ready, price 2s, 


| CILARGE delivered to tl ro 
MAGAZINE, | for | elivered to the Clergy 


L and Churchwardens of the Diocese of Peter- 
borough, at his Primary Visitation, October, 1872, by 
WILLIAM CONNOR MAGEE, D.D., Bishop of Peter- 
borough. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall Court. bath: R. E, Peacu, Bridge Street. 


The Fifth Volume of the SYSTEM of PHILOSOPHY, 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 18s, 
HE PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY, 
By HeEkBERT SPENCER. Second Edition. Vol, 
11. (containing #0 pp. of the original Edition and 350 
| pp. of new mutter), 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
| Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
| Edinburgh. 


| - — — —————_____ 
| Text-Book by Dr. BEALE, F.R.S. 


IOPLASM; a New Introduction to 
Physiology and Medicine. Pp. 350, plates, 22, 





6s 6d. 
J.and A. CHURCHILL. 


Now ready, strong cloth, bevelled, 5s. 


Brass 4D the MAN: a Tragedy for 
the i in Five Acts. By P. Harety 
WADDELL, 
“ro SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and Co, 
NEW WORK by Sir M. DIGBY WYATT. 
Immediately, in post 4to, with One Hundred Repro- 
ductions of the Author's Sketches, price Two 


| 
| Guineas and a half. 
"S$ NOTE-BOOK in 


| 
.| 


N ARCHITECT 
| SPAIN, principally illustrating the Domestic 
| Arcuitecture of that Country. By M. DigBpy WYATT, 
| M.A., Slade Professor of Fine Art in the University of 
| Cambridge, &. Containing a Series of 100 admirable 
| Sketches, made in Spain in 1869, from Subjects, as 
| novel in character as they are important for the 
| History of Architecture, in that country. Reproduced 

in absolute and permanent fac-simile. Each Sketch is 
| accompanied by Critical Notices, in which Sir Digby 
explaius the sulient points of interest which he ob- 
served in the subjects selected for illustration. 
Subscribers’ Names for Copies may be addressed to 
the Secretary of the Autotype Fine Art Company 
| (Limited), 36 Rathbone Place, London, W. 





Just out, price 2d, per post 3d. 
‘le GLADSTONE ADMINISTRA- 
TION, 1869-72. Published by the Council of the 
National Union of Couservative and Constitutional 
Associations. 
Sold by R. J, MiTcHELL and Sons, 52 Parliament 
Street, S. W. 
The Rev. JOHN JAMES TAYLER. 
Just published, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth 21s. 
ETLERS, embracing HIS LIFE, of 
JOHN JAMES TAYLER, Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History and Biblical Theology ; and Principal of 
Manchester New College, London, Edited by the Rev. 
JoUN HAMILTON THOM. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 
Portrait, cloth 21s. 
WILLIAMS and NorGaTe, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, Loudon; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





Miss F. P. COBBE. 
Just published, Second Edition, cloth gilt, 5s. 
LONE to the ALONE: Prayers for 
Theists by several Contributors, Edited with & 
Preface by FRANCES POWER CopBe, Second Edition, 
crown $vo, cloih, gilt edges, 5s. 
WILLIAMS and NorGaTe, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Endinburgh. 





CI 
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MR. TEN NYSON’S NEW WORK. 





Small 8vo, 5s. 


GARETH AND LYNETTE, &c. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., 


Poet-Laureat?. 





The TRUE HISTORY of JOSHUA 


DAVIDSON. Crown Svo, 5s. 


MEMORIALS of a QUIET LIFE. 
? By Avavstus J. C. HARE. With 2 Stee] Portraits, 
9 vols. crown 8vO, 218. [Second Edition. 

* Thi ork consists chiefly of the letters and 
iogasis of “Maris, widow of Augustus W. Hare, 
} or of Alton-Barnes, and the immediate circle in 
which her life was passed. With these “ Memorials ’ 
are united those of the “ Two Brothers,” Augustus and 
Julius Hare, who were the Authors of the “ Guesses at 


Truth.” 


The LIBRARY EDITION of the 
WORKS of ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet- 
Laureate. Vols. V.and VI. completing the Edition. 
Post 8vo, 10s 6d each. [/mmediately. 

* * In order to render this Edition quite complete, it 

has been enlarged to six volumes, and will include the 

whole of Mr. Tennyson's New Work. 


The PRESENCE of GOD in HIS, 


TEMPLE. By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. Small 8vo, 
3s 6d. [Next week. 


THOUGHTS on RECENT SCIEN- 
TIFIC CONCLUSIONS and their RELATION to 
RELIGION. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The RED FLAG, and other Poems. 


By the Hon. RODEN NOEL. Small Svo, 6s. 
[Next week. 


HANDBOOK of SOCIAL 


ECONOMY; or, the Worker's A, B, C. Trans- 
lated from the French of EpMOND ABOUT. 
8yo, 5s. 


WILFRID CUMBERMEDE. By 


GEORGE “MACDONALD, LL.D. Popular Edition. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


FIELD FORTIFICATION. By 


Major KNOLLYS. With numerous Illustrations 
and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. (/mmediately. 


The RESTORATION of PATHS to 


DWELLIN. Essays on the Re-editing and Inter- | 


By the Rev. 


pretation of Old Testament Scripture. 
[Next week. 


B. STREET, B.A. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


EIGHT MONTHS on DUTY. The 
Diary of a Young Officer inChanzy's Army. With 
& Preface by OC. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the 
Temple. Crown 8yo, 58. [Second Edition. 
‘ 


SLEEPY FOREST, and other 
Stories for Children. By Eustace R. CoNpER. 
With 6 full-page Illustrations, Crown Svo, cloth 
gilt extra, 5s, [/n @ few days. 


MARGARET. By C. C. Fraser- 


TYTLER, Author of “Jasmine Leigh.” 2 vols. 
crown 8yo, 21s. 


y ° 

RELIGIOUS LIFE in GER- 

MANY during the WARS of INDEPENDENCE, 

ina Series of Biographical and Historical Sketches. 

By WittiAM Baur. Popular Edition in One 
Volume, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


/ Ve rl 
CHANCES and 
Stories of the Past and Present. By BEATRICE A. 
JOURDAN. With 6 full-page Lilustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s, [/na few days. 


CHANGES : 


TOWN GEOLOGY. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


By the Rev. 
Crown Syo, 5s. 
[Third Edition. 





STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


Crown | 


| Immediately, in 1 vol. Svo. 


| THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
FIELD-MARSHAL SIR GEORGE POLLOCK, BART., G.C.B., &c., 


Constable of the Tower of London. 
By C. R. LOW, Esq. 


< 





In crown S8yo, 10s 6.1. 


AUTHORS AT WORK. 


By CHARLES PEBODY. 


Contents: Jeffrey—Scott—Burns—Lamb —Sheridan—Smith— Macaulay —Byron 
—Wordsworth—Moore, and Mackintosh. 





| ——— 


| In crown 8vo, 8s. 


INDIA ON THE EVE OF THE BRITISH CONQUEST : 


A Historical Sketch. 
By SIDNEY OWEN, M.A. Oxon, formerly Professor of History in the Elphinstone College, Bombay. 

London: WM. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
| a . , - 


{ . . . . 
This day is published, 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s, 


‘RATIONAL THEOLOGY AND CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY IN 
| ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


By JOHN TULLOCH, D.D., 


Principal of St. Mary's College in the University of St. Andrew's; and one of Her Majesty's 
| Chaplains for Scotland; Author of * Leaders of the Reformation,” &c. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








SECOND THOUSAND, just published, in 8vo, price 1s. 


THE CAUSES OF SOCIAL REVOLT: 


A Lecture delivered in London, Portsmouth, Bradford, Nottingham, Derby, 
and Greenwich. 


Revised, with Notes, by Captain MAXSE, R.N. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 





Recently published, printed on toned paper, square 12mo, 2s 6d, cloth. 


THEOLOGY FOR CHILDREN. 


very lively, practical, and attractive way. It is a book 
far above the common run of religious books for chil- 
under this tithe by Mr. Mark Evans. While ho dis- | dren, and written by a cultivated man who knows dis- 
claims dogmatic formule, and is needlessly severe | tinctly what he means, and knows also how to say it 
upon creeds which certainly have their use even for | plainly.”—Guardian. 

| children, he contrives to press their essence home in a | 


London: H. SOTHERAN, J. BAER and CO., 136 Strand, and 10 Little Tower Street, E.C. 


“Is it possible to write theology for children? No 
one will doubt it who will read the pretty little book 


Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xxi.-308, 10s 6d. 


ENIGMAS OF LIFE. 


By W. R. GREG. 
Contents : Realisable Ideals—Malthus Nothwithstanding—Non-Survival of the 
Fittest—Limits and Directions of Human Development—The Significance 
of Life—De Profundis—Elsewhere—Appendix. 
London: TRUBNER and CO., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 


BURGESS AND 
ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVY. 
ESTABLISHED 1760. 

107 STRAND (Corner oF Savoy Sreps) LONDON. 





JOHN SON’S 











IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN SPECTACLES. 
WONDERFUL SIGHT-RESTORER. 


NATALINE PEBBLES. 


MOUNTED ON THE NEW ALLOY WHICH RECEIVED A PRIZE MEDAL AWARD. 

Persons suffering from Weak or Defective Sight will find great relief by wearing the New Spectacles, con- 
sisting of a brilliant Pebble of high polish, called “ NATALINE,” which possesses qualities so long needed— 
LIOHTNESS, ABSENCE of COLOUR and GLARE—which render the wearing of Spectacies no longer an 
inconvenience, but an ornament. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, 
L. and A. PYKE, 32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, LONDON. 
wry DNeEPpore (153 and 1534 CHEAPSIDE, 
CITY DEPOTS 145 FLEET STREET. 
Amongst numerous letters of a similar description in their possession, Messrs, L. & A. Pyke select the following:— 
(Cory.) 
Charleville, County Cork, March 7, 1871. 
| Gentlemen,—My old glasses and those supplied by you have come to hand. For the latter [ have to tender 
| you my best thanks. Iam truly happy in having found at last, after years of quest, in absolute perfection, all 
| that I could desire in lens and frames. The frames are easy, comfortable, and secure—perfectly luxurious to 
wear—and the glasses are cool and glareless. | hope the use of these new pebbles by those affected with 
impaired sight will become as universal as they deserve.—I remain, Gentlemen, yours most obliged, 
J. KIRKBY, Officer of Inland Revenue. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Field-Marshal Sir JOHN BURGOYNE, Bart., 


his LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE. Comprising Extracts from his Journals | 


during the Peninsular and Crimean Wars; Letters of the Duke of Wellington, 
Marquis of Anglesey, Lords Hardinge, Palmerston, and Herbert, Sir Robert 
Peel, Lord Raglan, Omar Pasha, and many other celebrated men. Also the 
Private and Official Correspondence of Sir John Burgoyne during the Crimean 
War. Edited by Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. GEORGE WROTTESLEY, Royal 
Engineers, 2 vols. 8vo. With Portrait. 


OUR WORK in PALESTINE; a History of 


the Researches conducted in Jerusalem and the Holy Land by Captains 
WILSON, ANDERSON, WARREN, &c. (Issued by the Committee of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund.) Lilustrated by upwards of 50 Woodcuts and 
Plans. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d, 


A SEARCH 


Algeria in 1871. 
Square crown 8yvo. 
PEARSON, 


A LADY of the LAST CENTURY; Mrs. 
ELIZABETH MONTAGU. Including Letters of Mrs. Montagu never before 
published. By Dr. DorAN, F.S.A., Author of “The Queens of England of the 
House of Hanover.” 8vo, 15s. 


A SCAMPER to SEBASTOPOL and JERU- 


SALEM. By JAMES CREAGH. 8vo. 


DOCTORS and PATIENTS: or, Anecdotes of 


the Medical World and Curiosities of Medicine. By Joun Tips, F.S.A. 
Author of “Lives of Wits and Humourists.” 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


YTTATO + res 
after SUNSHINE; a Visit to 
By Lady Hersert, Author of “Impressions of Spain.’ 
With upwards of 20 Illustrations engraved by GEORGE 


LETTERS of LORD 


published. Edited with a Critical Preface on Lord Byron’s Works. 
SCHULTESS-YOUNG, University, Oxford. 8vo. 


By H. 


FIFTH and CONCLUDING VOLUME of Dr. 


CURTIUS' HISTORY of GREECE. $vo. 


TURNING-POINTS in LIFE. By the Rev. 


FREDERICK ARNOLD. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


A NEW and POPULAR EDITION | of 


SOUTH-SEA BUBBLES. By the EARL and the DocTeR. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A NEW POPULAR EDITION 


BROUGHTON'S “ GOOD BYE SWEETHEART.” 


A NEW POPULAR’ EDITION 


WILKIE COLLINS’ * POOR MISS FINCH.” 


of Miss 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


of Mr. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A NEW POPULAR EDITION of “THROWN | 


TOGETHER.” By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


WITHIN the MAZE. 


Author of “ East Lynne,” &. 


A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. By the Author 


of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. crown Svo. 


A MINGLED YARN. By the Author of «A| 


3y Mrs. Henry Woon, 


3 vols. 


Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” &c. 3 vols. 


WOMAN'S WRONG. 


Author of “ The Curate’s Discipline.” 


» _ " 
By Mrs. Enmoarrt, 
| 
3 vols. crown 8vo. } 
** Mrs. Eiloart has never written anything better than ‘Woman's Wrong.’ She 
has always been happy in drawing her characters, and in her descriptions, and | 
this time she has hit upon an ingenious plot, or rather on a plot involving a most 
interesting point."—Fun. | 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 





BYRON, hitherto un-| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Cathedral, and View and Plans of Hospital at Harr 
| the Moscow Exhibition—Architect and Craftsman—Scli 


‘TWENTIETH ANNUAL WINTER 


| FRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall, from Hali-past Nine till Half -past 
| Admission, One Shilling. Catalogues, Sixpence. 
‘ 





a 
FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS. 


| Early in November will be published, the SECOND VOLUME of the 


LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS, 1842-1859 


By JOHN FORSTER. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 
*,* The Third Volume will complete the Work. 


yO TTATSO 
‘The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. Vol, | 
| Twelfth Edition. 

CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


ie oa : re 
| ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


|The EUSTACE DIAMONDS. By Ayrnoyy 


Trollope. 3 vols. 





From THE Times, Oct. 30. 
| “Mr. Trollope has builded the tower of his literary achievements yet three 
| volumes higher; still it shows no signs of tottering, for these last bricks laid y 0 
| its high battlements are well-nigh as good a sample as those which tearan 
| weight of the structure. ‘The Eustace Diamonds’ may fearlessly invite compari- 
| son with any of Mr. Trollope’s earliest and best known novels.” 
| CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
ea” VE pane oe - ¥ a 
| iy ICTS , re 
ROME. By Francis Wey. With an Introdue- 
tion by W. W. Story, Author of “Roba di Roma,” containing 246 beautiful 
Illustrations. Forming a magnificent volume, in super-royal 4to price £3, 


The HUMAN RACE. By Louis Ficume, 


Demy 8vo, with 243 Engravings on Wood and Eight Chromo-lithographs, 


Price 18s. 
‘TRAVELS in INDO-CHINA ands the 


CHINESE EMPIRE. By Lovuts bE CARN&, Member of the Commission of 
Exploration of the Mekong. Demy 8yo. With Lilustrations anda Map, price 


16s. 

, CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
\LYRICS of a LIFE-TIME. 
| Situ, of Woodberry Down. Crown 8vo. 

CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


URBAN GRANDIER, and other Poems. By 
LOUIS BRAND. Crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 
| CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 

NEW VOLUME. WARNE'S HOUSEHOLD NOVELS. 

In large{crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth gilt, post free, 6s 6d. 
HANBURY MILLS: 
A STUDY OF CONTRASTS. 

By the Author of “ Lady Betty.” 

With Original Illustrations by J. W. Petherick. 

Uniform with the above, 6s each, Illustrated. 

WOMEN of the LAST DAYS of OLD FRANCE, 
DAMES of HIGH ESTATE. By Madame de Witt. 
NIGEL BARTRAM’S IDEAL. By Florence Wilford. 
CLARE SAVILE;; or, Sixty Years Ago. By Miss Luard. 
LADY BETTY. By Christabel Coleridge. 

VIVIA: a Modern Story. By Florence Wilford. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 














By Samuen 


[Next week. 











SAN JUAN AWARD. 


Scale, 25 miles to one inch. Size, 39 inches by 27. 


NEW MAP OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


TO THE 56tra PARALLEL NORTH LATITUDE. 
SHOWING THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN BOUNDARY CLAIMS, 
AND THE AWARD OF THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 
Compiled from official and private surveys and other documents, and drawn at 
the Lands and Works Office, Victoria, British Columbia, under the direction of the 
Hon. J. W. Trutch, Governor of the Colony in 1870-71, showing the new Gold Fields 
| of Omineca, the most recent discoveries at Caribooeand other places, and being the 
only map upon which the proposed routes for the Inter-Oceanic Railway cau be 
traced with any accuracy. 
Price, in sheet, Coloured, 7s 6d; or Mounted on Linen, in Case, 10s 6d. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross. 








Just published, 8vo, price 16s. 

HE GRACE of the MINISTRY CONSIDERED as 8 
DIVINE GIFT of UNINTERRUPTED TRANSMISSION and TWO-FOLD 
CHARACTER. Edited by Rev. WILLIAM Denton, M.A. Oxon., Author of * Com- 

mentary on the Gospels and Epistles,” &c. 

Fourth Edition, 2 vols. 8yo, price 21s. 
AILY READINGS for a YEAR on the LIFE of OUR 
LORD. By the Rev. PeTsR YounG, M.A. Rector of North Witham, 
Lincolnshire. 
London: BELt and Davpy,, York Street, Covent Garden. 





CATHEDRAL and a COTTAGE HUSPILPAL.—See the 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 44d, for View of Aix-la-Chapelle 

y; also for the Curiosities of 
ols and School Boards— 
Street, W.C.; and all 









Old and New Stained Glass—Art Matters, &.—1 York 
Newsmen. 





YOYAL POLY'TECHNIC.—Open at twelve and_ seven. 
Admission Is. New Ghost: THE WHITE LADY OF AVENEL.—THE 
SLEEPING BEAUTY. By Mr. Geo. Buckland, assisted by Misse ve Barth 
and Florence Hunter.—COAL, AND HOW TOSAVE IT. By Professor Gara on 
—Lectures on Natural Philosophy. By Mr. King.—Tue Diver and Diving Bi il, ane 
many other entertainments. 





Alice 


NOW OPEN at the 


Five. 


CABINET PICTURES, by British and Foreign Artists, is 














EXUIBLTION of 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 





THE PRESENT SEASON, 





MEMOIRS of BARON STOCKMAR. _ By his 


soy, Baron E. VON STOCKMAR. Translated from the German by G. A. M. 
Edited by F. MAX MULLER, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s, cloth. 
[Jn a few days. 


LIFE of ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 
Compiled in Commemoration of the Centenary of his Birth, and edited by Pro- 
fessor BRUBNS, Director of the Observatory at Leipzig. Translated by JANE 
and CAROLINE LASSELLS. 2 vols. 8vo, with Three Portraits. [Jn November. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the 


FIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By JAMes ANTHONY Frovpe, M.A., late 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. In Two Volumes, Vol. L., 8vo, priée 16s. 
[On Thursday next. 


MEMOIR of the LIFE of Admiral Sir EDWARD 
CODRINGTON ; with Selections from his Public and Private Correspondence. 
Edited by his Daughter, Lady Bourcuter. 2 vols. Svo, with Portrait. 


MISCELLANEOUS and POSTHUMOUS 


WORKS of the late HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. Edited, with a Biogra- 
phical Notice, by HELEN TAYLOR, 3 vols. 8vo, price £2 12s 6d, cloth. 
: [Nearly ready. 


GROTESQUE ANIMALS, Invented, Described, 


and Portrayed by E. W. Cooker, R.A. Twenty-four Plates, with Elucidatory 
Comments. Royal ito, price 21s. [Early in December. 


The BURGOMASTER’S FAMILY; or, Weal 


and Woe in a Little World. By Crristine MULLER. Translated from the 
Dutch by Sir Joun G. Suaw LeFevre, K.C.B., F.R.S. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 
6s, cloth. [Nearly ready. 





RAMBLES. By Parricrus Watker.  Re- 


printed from Fraser's Magazine. 1 vol. post Svo. [Yearly ready. 


“BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL ESSAYS. 


By A. Haywarp, Esq., Q.C. A New Series. 2 vols. Svo. 


The RISE of GREAT FAMILIES, other 


ESSAYS and STORIES. By Sir Bernarp Burke, C.B., LL.D., Ulster King of 
. Arms, Author of “ The Peerage and Baronetage,” “ Vicissitudes of Families.” 
1 vol. post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


MUSICAL CRITICISM and BIOGRAPHY. 


Selected from the Published and Unpublished Writings of THOMAS DAMANT 
3 as EATov, late President of the Norwich Choral Society. Edited by his Sons. 
Crown 8yo. [On November 12. 


‘The CHILDREN’S BIBLE, for use in Schools 


and Families. Prepared and arranged by Wit.1AmM Rogers, M.A., Prebendary 
of St. Paul's, Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen, and Rector of St. Botolph, 
Bishopsgate. 


MEMOIR of GEORGE EDWARD LYNCH 
COTTON, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta, and Metropolitan. With Selections from 
his Journals and Correspondence, Edited by Mrs. Cotton. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, ln @ few days. 


ECCLESIASTICAL REFORM. Nine Essays 


by Various Writers. Edited by Onby SHiPLey, M.A. Crown Svo. 


“A PROFITABLE BOOK upon DOMESTIC 


|The SIXTH ORIENTAL MONARCHY ; or, 


the History, Geography, and Antiquities of Parthia. Collected and Illustrated 
from Ancient and Modern Sources. By George RAWLINSON, MLA., Professor 
of Ancient History in the University of Oxford. 8vo, with Maps and Illus- 
trations. 


HANNIBAL in ITALY; an Historical Drama. 


By WILLIAM ForsyTH, Q.C., LL.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
Author of * The Life of Cicero,” &. Crown 8y¥o, 


The WITCH of NEMI, and other Poems. By 


EDWARD BRENNAN. Crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. [/n a few days. 


Longman’s Text-Books of Science. 


ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. By 


FLEMING JENKIN, F.R.SS. L. and E., Professor of Engineering in the University 
of Edinburgh. Small 8vo, price 3s 6d, (/n November. 


Pal al » r Y aa LN *-. 

GEOMETRIC TURNING, comprising a De- 
cription of the New Geometric Chuck constructed by Mr. Plant, with Direc- 
tions for its use, and a Series of Patterns cut by it. By H.S. Savory, 1 vol. 
8vo, with numerous I[/lustrations. 


NOTES on the RIVER BASINS of the 


BRITISH ISLES. By Ropert A. WILLIAMS. 1émo. (Ja a few days. 


Gleig’s School Series. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS. 


By WILLIAM Huaues, F.R.G.S., &c., Professor of Geography in King’s College, 
and in Queen's College, London. 18mo. 


CATECHISM of ZOOLOGY. By the Rev. J. 


F. BLAKE, M.A., F.G.S., Mathematical and Natural Science Master in St. Peter's 
School, York. Feap. 8vo. ° 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS to LATIN. 
Part IIl. Manual of the Compound Sentence; being a Third Companion 
Exercise-Book to the “ Public School Latin Primer.” By the same Eprror. 

[In January. 


A DICTIONARY to the ANABASIS of 


XENOPHON. By the Rev. WILLIAM BARRACK, M.A., Principal of the Dollar 
Institution, Scotland, Post 8vo, [/n a few days. 


A CATECHISM of ROMAN HISTORY, Uni- 


form with the “Catechism of English History.” Edited by ELIzaAnetu M. 
SewELL, Author of “ Amy Herbert,” &c. 18mo. 


POPULAR LECTURES on SCIENTIFIC 
SUBJECTS. By H. Hetmno.tz, Professor of Physiology in the University of 
Heidelberg. . Translated by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D., F.C.S., Professor of Experi- 
mental Science, Staff College. 1 vol. 8vo. 


INTRODUCTION to EXPERIMENTAL 


PHYSICS. By Apo.r F. Wersnoip, Professor in the Royal Technical 
School at Chemnitz. Translated and edited by BENJAMIN Loewy, F.R.A.S. 
With a Preface by G. C. Foster, F.R.S. 1 vol. 8vo. 


HANDBOOK of HARDY TREES, SHRUBS, 


and HERBACEOUS PLANTS. Based on the French Work of Messrs. 
DECAISNE and NAUDIN, and including the Original Woodcuts by Riocreux and 
Leblanc. By W. B. Hems.Ley, formerly Assistant at the Herbarium of the 
Royal Gardens, Kew. 1 vol. 8vo. 


Y Pal ry. ‘ rc — ne! ») y T 
A GENERAL SYSTEM of DESCRIPTIVE 
and ANALYTICAL BOTANY. Translated from the French of E. Le Maourt, 
M.D., and J. DecaisNe, by Mrs. Hooker, Ed.ted, and arranged according to 
the English Botanical System, by J. D. Hooker, M.D., Director of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew. With 5,500 Woodcuts from Designs by L. Stenheil 





LAW ;” Essays for English Women and Law Students, By Perkins, Junior, 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


and A. Riocreux. 1 vol. medium 8vo. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’s PUBLICATIONS, 








ry Price-One Shilling, Monthly. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 157, for NOVEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 
“THE GENIUS OF SOPHOCLES.” By R. C. Jebb. 
“THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON.” By William Black, Author 
of “A Daughter of Heth,” &c. (Concluded.) 
“SAALBURG AND SAARBRUCKEN.” By Edward A. Freeman. 
“THE TRAVELLER'S HYMN FOR ALL Saints’ Day.” By A. P.S. 
“THE Two Marys.” By Mrs. Oliphant. Part 2. 
“THE ACT FOR REGULATING THE SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS.” 


Rev. Hugh Smyth, J.P. 
“ REDISTRIBUTION OF POLITICAL POWER.” By E. H. Knatchbull-Hugessen, 


By the 


SN See Ne 


M.P. 
“AN AUSTRIAN VIEW OF THE DEFENCE OF ENGLAND.” By General Baron 
Von Scholl. Edited by Lieutenant-Colonel C. C. Chesney, R.E. 
NOTICE.—MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE for December will contain the com- 
mencement of “ A SLIP in the FENS,” a Cambridge Story. 


This day, in imperial Svo, cloth, extra gilt, price 31s 6d, illustrated by 11 Coloured 
Plates and 450 Woodcuts. i 


THE FORCES OF NATURE. 
A POPULAR INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF PHYSICAL 
PHENOMENA. 
By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. 
Translated from the French by Mrs. NORMAN LOCKYER, and edited with Additions 
and Notes by J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S. 


HISTORY of NAPOLEON I. 
A Translation made. with the sanction of the Author. 
(Vol. L, 12s.) 

* An excellent translation of a work on every ground deserving to be translated, 
and which is especially interesting and instructive at the present moment. It is 
unquestionably and immeasurably the best that has been produced.”—Saturday 
Review. 


ESSAYS on EASTERN QUESTIONS. By W. Gifford 
PALGRAVE. 8vo, 10s 6d. (This day. 
CONTENTS:—Mahometanism in the Levant—The Mahometan Revival—The 
Turkomans and other Tribes of the North-East Turkish Frontier—E.stern 
Christians—The Monastery of Sumelas—The Abkhasian Insurrection—The Poet 

Omar—The Brigand Ta’ Abbet Shurran. 


By P. Lanfrey. Vol. II. 
8vo, 12s. [This day. 


‘ SECOND EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, this day. 
The STRANGE ADVENTURES of a PHAETON. By 


WILLIAM BLACK, Author of ‘‘A Daughter of Heth.” 
NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ MOONSHINE,” &. 


“TALES at TEA-TIME. By E. H. Knatchbull-Hugessen, 


M.P. Crown 8yo, with 7 Illustrations by W. BRUNTON. Price 5s. 


NEW EDITION, crown 4to, cloth gilt, price 3s 6d, this day. 
The HISTORY of PRINCE PERRYPETS, A Fairy 


Story. By LovisA KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN. With 8 Illustrations by WEIGAND. 


Twenty-Eighth Thousand, now ready. 


THROUGH the LOOKING-GLASS, and WHAT ALICE 
FOUND THERE. By Lewis CARROLL, Author of “Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderiand.” With 50 Illustrations by TENNIEL. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 


Thirty-Sixth Thousand, now ready. 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES in WONDERLAND. By Lewis 


CARROLL. With 42 Illustrations by TENNIEL. Crown 8vo, gilt edges 6s. 
Translations of the same in French, German, and Italian, 6s each. 


The BEGINNINGS of LIFE. Being some Account of the 
Nature, Modes of Origin, and Transformations of Lower Organisms. By H. 
CHARLTON BASTIAN, M.D., F.B.S, With upwards of 100 Illustrations, 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 28s. 

“We cordially recommend Dr. Bastian’s volumes to our readers, as presenting by 
far the fullest exposition of the doctrines of spontaneous generation that has yet 
been published, and as containiog views that will undoubtedly exercise a powerful 
influence on many departments of biology.”"—Lancet. 

“ This work should be read with deep attention by all who feel an interest in the 
great questions connected with biology...... Dr. Bastian describes his experiments so 
simply and plainly, the illustrations so well elucidate the text, and the experiments 
themselves are so easily repeated, that every one possessed of a microscope will be 
desirous of repeating them for himself, and of seeing with his own eyes the start- 
ling and extraordinary changes described by the author."—Standard. 


Second Edition, extra feap. 8vo, 6s, this day. 
HISTORICAL OUTLINES of ENGLISH ACCIDENCE. 
By RicHarp Morris, LL.D. 
“The very best English grammar for the use of the more advanced students of 
English that has yet appeared.”—Daily News. 
“ By far the most important contribution toa knowledge of English, in its whole 
extent, that has yet appeared in our own tongue."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


BAMPTON LECTURES for 1871. 


DISSENT, in its RELATION to the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND. By the Rev. G. H. Currets, M.A., Principal of Lichfield Theo- 
logical College. 8vo, 14s. 

“A well-timed, thoughtful, and learned book.”—John Bull. 

“Mr. Curteis has done good service by maintaining in an eloquent, temperate 
and practical manner, that dissension among Christians is really an evil, and that 
an intelligent basis ean be found for at least a proximate union.”"—Saturday Review. 


BAMPTON LECTURES for 1869. 
PROPHECY a PREPARATION for CHRIST. By the 


Very Rev. R. PAyNe Smitu, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Second and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 68. 


“ These lectures overflow with solid learning.” —Record. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A SECOND VOLUME of HISTORICAL ESSAyYs. 


EpWARb A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 


By 
kX 


MEMOIR of a BROTHER. By Thomas Hughes, wp 
” 


Author of “ Tom Brown's School Days,” &. 


The DEPTHS of the SEA; an Account of Investigations 


conducted on board H.M.’s ships Lightning and Porcupine, in the Years 1863. 


69, under the Scientific Direction of W. B. Carpenter, M.D., F.RS,, J. Gwyn 
Jeffreys, F.R.S., and Wyville Thomson, LL.D., F.B.S. By Dr, Wrviig 


THOMSON, With numerous Illustrations. 


STUDIES in ZSTHETICS. By W.H. Pater, MA., Brage. 


nose College, Oxford. 


The SCIENTIFIC BASES of FAITH. By J. J. Murphy, 


Author of “ Habit and Intelligence.” 


REV. J. A. PICTON.—The MYSTERY of MATTER, ang 
other ESSAYS. 


A HANDBOOK of MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By the Rey, 
H. CALDERWOOD, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh. ' 


CALIBAN: the Missing Link. By Daniel Wilson, LL.D, 


Professor of History and English Literature in University College, Toronto, a. 


ESSAYS in THEORETICAL and APPLIED POLITICAL | 
ECONOMY. By J. E. Carnes, M.A., Emeritus Professor of Political Economy f 
in the University of London. 


OLD-FASHIONED ETHICS and COMMON-SENSE © 
METAPHYSICS, with some of their Applications. By W. T. THorytox, 
Author of “A Plea for Peasant Proprietors,” “ A Treatise on Labour,” & 5 79 


The GOOD VOICES: a Child’s Guide to the Bible By 1. 


the Rev. E. A. ABBOTT, Head Master of the City of London School. With 
numerous I[/lustrations. 


SERMONS, preached for the most part in Ireland By 


R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 


J. McLEOD CAMPBELL, D.D.— REMINISCENCES 
REFLECTIONS: referring to his Early Ministry in the Parish of Row, 162 She, 
Edited, with an Introductory Narrative, by his Eldest Son, DonaLp Camps 
BELL, M.A. . 


NEW VOLUME of the “GOLDEN TREASURY" SERIES. i 


The CAVALIER and his LADY. Selections from the 
Works of the First Duke and Duchess of Newcastle, With an Introductory 
Essay by EDWARD JENKINS, Author of “ Ginx’s Baby,” &c. 18mo, 43 6d. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL’S COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS. With Portrait, lsmo. 


PLAYS and PURITANS, and other Essays. By Charles, 
KINGSLEY. Reprinted. I 
The FOOL of QUALITY ; or, the History of Henry Earl ¢ 
Moreland. New and Revised Edition, with Biographical Preface by C# 
KINGSLEY. 
NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ The HEIR of REDCLYFFE.” 
P’s and Q’s; or, the Question of Putting Upon. 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Globe 8vo, with Lilustrations by C. UO. MuaaayY. P 


4s 6d. 
NEW BOOK by Lady BARKER. 


RIBBON STORIES. By the Author of ‘‘ Stories About, 
“Station Life in New Zealand,” &. Globe 8vo, with Lilustrations by C. 05 
Murray. 4s 6d. 


In the GOLDEN SHELL : a Story of Palermo. By 4! 


MAZINI. Globe 8vo, with Illustrations, 4s 6d. 


: 


The RUNAWAY: a Story for the Young. By the Aut 
of * Mrs. Jerningham'’s Journal.’ Globe 8vo, illustrated by J. Laws08, P 
4s 6d. 


OAKSHOTT CASTLE: a Novel. By Henry King 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 





MACMILLAN AND OCO., 


LONDON. 
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